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John Burroughs 
1837-1921 


ORE than a quarter of a century has passed since first I met John 
Burroughs, and when, less than a year ago, I saw him last he seemed 
no older. His joy in life was ever so fresh and keen that he seemed to 

embody the spirit of everlasting youth. There are but few people living who 
can remember a world without him. 

Mentally he was no older in 1920 than in 1895; indeed, if increasing age is 
marked by waning interest in one’s surroundings, he was younger. And if 
the John Burroughs of 1920 was the John Burroughs of 1895, I believe that 
we may go back another quarter of a century and with equal truth say that 
he was the John Burroughs of 1870. 

Certain it is that he was as much the author of ‘Wake Robin’ on the day 
of his death as on the day of its publication, and in this fact lies the incontro- 
vertible evidence of the absolute sincerity which formed the dominant char- 
acteristic of John Burroughs’ nature. Simple, direct, genuine, unself-conscious, 
he not only sought to discover the truth but to express it. He posed no more 
in print than in person. He did nothing for effect; there was no ‘playing to 
the gallery’ and he avoided any situation where he could not be his own natural, 
everyday self. It is this fundamental characteristic of truthfulness in the man 
and in his works that have won for him an enduring place among the great 
teachers. What he wrote had the unmistakable ring of honest conviction. 
He won the confidence of his readers who found in his printed page a reflection 
of the eternal verity of nature itself. 

It was this uncompromising love of truth that accentuated Burroughs’ 
hatred of falsehood. What contempt and loathing he had for the so-called 
nature writer who, playing upon the credulity of the public, presented fiction 
as fact! How he scourged these nature fakers! With what righteous indigna- 
ion he protested against this wanton defilation of the temple of nature! All 

stimates of Burroughs’ achievements must accept this inherent honesty as 
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their cornerstone. It is not open to discussion. For the rest, so far as his place 
as a naturalist is concerned, annotators will continue to compare him with 
Gilbert White and Thoreau, Muir or even Darwin, and the comparison will 
show that with each he possessed certain attributes in common. 

Like White, he had a strong and abiding love of the everyday life about his 
home. Both found an endless source of interest and pleasure in the miracle of 
the changing seasons, the unfolding leaf and opening blossom, in the return of 
the birds. But to Burroughs in much greater measure was given the poet’s 
temperament, the power of interpretation, and the gift of expression. His was 
the more subjective mind. 

Thoreau, on the other hand, had no lack of temperament, or of power to 
interpret and express, but his nature was far more complex than Burroughs’. 

Even in his journals there is frequent suggestion of pose wholly lacking in 
Burroughs’ books. He wrote as though someone were looking over his shoulder. 
Nor in Burroughs’ sane, sweet, companionable, lovable nature do we find 
much resemblance to the disposition we commonly think of as Thoreau’s. It 
is difficult to picture Thoreau welcoming the thousands of pilgrims who have 
received so cordial and kindly a greeting at ‘Riverby,’ ‘Slabsides,’ and ‘Wood- 
chuck Lodge’ and who, knowing John Burroughs, loved him. There was no 
guest-book at Walden Pond. 

Between Burroughs and Darwin, in spite of the wholly different places 
they occupied in the world of naturalists, I have long felt there were many 
strong points of resemblance; and the likeness, I believe, would have been 
greatly increased if they had both had similar training. Burroughs’ was the 
more emotional, Darwin’s the more material nature, but, given Darwin’s 
education, Burroughs would have made a great philosophic naturalist. He had 
Darwin’s love of truth for truth’s sake; he was fair-minded, unprejudiced, 
patient, and possessed of a keen desire to discover the relation between cause 
and effect. 

But the lesson of Darwin’s later years makes us grateful that Burroughs 
was never subjected to the atrophying influences of long-continued, intensive 
research. Primarily he was a lover, perhaps one should say a worshipper of 
nature, rather than an investigator of nature. A technical education would 
doubtless have made him a research zoélogist, but schooled only by nature 
herself, it was the poet rather than the naturalist in him that grew; the emo- 
tional, rather than the scientific side of his character which was developed. 
He traveled far and wide, but no lure of new species ever made him contented 
far from home. The riot of tropical life repelled rather than fascinated him. 
The Longspur of Alaska was not a voice of the tundra, but a reminder of the 
Bobolinks singing in the meadows of his boyhood. He had no collection of 
specimens; he made no definite, objective, continuous studies of animal life; 
he recorded but few notes. Indeed, he had small patience with those who, 
notebook in hand, ‘interviewed’ nature. “I go to the woods,” he wrote, “to 
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enjoy myself, not to report them.” And again: “For my part, I can never 
interview nature in the reporter fashion. I must camp and tramp with her to 
get any good, and what I get I absorb through my emotions rather than con- 
sciously gather through my intellect. Hence the act of composition with me 
is a kind of self-exploration to see what hidden stores my mind holds. 

I come gradually to have a feeling that I want to write upon a given 
theme. . . .” How the expression “I want to write” explains the potent charm 
of Burroughs’ writings. No editor ever prevailed upon him to write unless he 
had something he wanted to say. The written word with him was merely the 
visible results of the reaction of an exquisitely sensitive, sympathetic nature to 
the spirit of the forest, the peace of the sunset hour, or the heaven-born melody 
of the Hermit Thrush. 

“T have loved nature no more than thousands upon thousands of others 
have”’ he said, but how many among these thousands have understood the 
manifold voices of woods and fields until Burroughs acted as their interpreter? 

I clearly recall the delighted surprise, when as a boy, I first read Burroughs 
and found expressed on page after page some vague, half-formed thought of 
the possession of which I had been barely conscious. His books helped to 
acquaint me not only with nature, but with myself. This discovery I attempted 
to describe to him in a letter sent ten years or more before we met. Promptly 
came the reply expressing his pleasure that anything he had written should 
possess this potency. How many such letters he must have written as the suc- 
ceeding third of a century rapidly widened his audience! How immeasurable 
was the influence they exerted upon the lives of those who received them! 
And if we are saddened by the thought that Burroughs’ last letter is written, 
we must remember that his published works have that direct, intimate, per- 
sonal quality which make them letters to the nature-lovers of all time. They 
are his legacy to the world. 

If from this wealth of human documents I were asked to select one passage 
which more than any other revealed John Burroughs’ attitude toward Nature 
at the end, as well as at the age of twenty-eight, when he wrote it, I should 
take these lines from ‘In the Hemlocks,’ published in “Wake Robin.’ 

“Mounting toward the upland again, I pause reverently as the hush and 
stillness of twilight come upon the woods. It is the sweetest, ripest hour of 
day. And as the hermit’s evening hymn goes up from the deep solitude below 
me, I experience that serene exaltation of sentiment of which music, literature, 
and religion are but the faint types and symbols.” 

This is John Burroughs’ ‘Angelus. —FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


WHY DO BIRDS BATHE? II 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


has resulted in some valuable information contributed by Dr. A. A. 

Allen, Ithaca, N. Y.; S. W. Hopper, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. H. H. 
Dunshee, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Mrs. F. A. Snow, Aiken, S. C.; Mrs. Bruce 
Ford, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. J. Sawyer, Watertown, N. Y.; Edith H. Whitaker, 
Toledo, Ohio; Dr. J. O. Tilton, Lexington, Mass.; R. Owen Merriman, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. T. T. Munger, New London, N. H.; Miss Mary T. 
Barrell, Portland, Maine, and others. To utilize their notes I submit a second 
summary. 

My attention is called also to an article in the October Auk for 1915, pages 
465-468 on ‘The Birds’ Bath’ by Heyward Scudder. He points out four 
variants of the common or wet bath. 

(a) The typical plunge, with ruffled feathers, spread wings, head ducked, 
splashing with wings and tail, the body shaken for 2 to 100 seconds. (6) A 
short bath of 2 to 50 seconds, flight to a drying perch, then one or more up to 
six or seven similar baths. (c) A number of short dips, without soaking. 
(d) A dip with wings tight shut. 

To this he adds the ‘air-bath’ described later. 


Mi: ARTICLE on this subject in the November-December Brrp-LorE 


THE VARIOUS BATHS 


1. The Dip. That is, one or more dips with fluttering wings and tail, wet- 
ting, however, only the surface of the body feathers. There are at least three 
variations of this as above. The dipping of the Kingbird is a good illustration, 
but another kind of dip is the one that Swallows take while on the wing. 

2. The Soak or Plunge. This is a thorough and elaborate wetting of the 
whole plumage, making it all as wet as it can be—wet to the skin. Of this the 
Robin is the great exponent; although, as will be seen later, the Screech Owl 
also claims honors as a Knight of the Bath. 

3. The Shower-Bath, taken usually in the rain or under the garden hose, 
though E. J. Sawyer tells of an Indigo Bunting that improvised a shower-bath 
by repeatedly shaking the heavy dew down on himself. Some birds enjoy 
this so much that they sing while it rains. The Robin and Wren especially do so. 

4. The Sun-Bath. The sun-bath is not always easy to determine. We may, 
however, consider a bird to be taking a sun-bath when it remains posed in a 
sunny place, with wings raised so the sun strikes parts of the body not other- 
wise exposed, especially when the bird at the same time gasps with open bill. 
E. J. Sawyer, however, sends a photograph of a Robin taking a sun-bath all 
spread out flat on the grass; also refers to the elaborate sunning of the Pied- 
billed Grebe. The sun-bath of the Turkey-buzzard is well known. Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen writes: ‘You do not credit Sparrows with sun-bathing and so am 
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enclosing a photograph of a White-throated Sparrow that was so indulging 
near a feeding-station.”’ 

5. The Air-Bath, a uniform fluffing and opening of the feathers to the air 
only—a dry-cleaning. 

6. The Dust-Bath, commonly taken by all birds of the gallinaceous group, 
but never by birds of greasy plumage. The following from my own journal 
has a bearing on this: Claremont, N. H., 20 Jan., 1903. Yesterday it was 
22° below zero, today is a thaw, 6° above freezing, with heavy rain. Some 
English Sparrows flew on the piazza by my window, two were drenching wet, 
soaked and shivering. I thought, “You are not long for this world, my little 
friends.’’ However, a flower-box under shelter afforded just what they wanted 
—a dust-bath; in this they set to work to dust themselves vigorously and in 
fifteen minutes all were dry and warm and in sleek feathers. 

The Snow-bath is probably a mere winter substitute for the Dust-Bath. 
Only the Downy Woodpecker and the Shorelark are known to take it. 


WHY THEY BATHE 


The question is not yet answered but Dr. A. A. Allen sends the following: 
“My idea is that dust-baths kill vermin, but I have as yet found no biological 
reason for sun-baths or water-baths except as it seems to bring a pleasurable 
sensation to the birds. My observation has been that water-baths often follow 
dust-baths, and sun-baths often follow water-baths, for obvious reasons, but I 
know that that sequence is not always followed, and when a perfectly dry bird 


IMMATURE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW TAKING A SUN-BATH 
Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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indulges in a sun-bath it seems to do so for the pleasure it derives from it. 
(The only effect the sun could have on the vermin would be to drive them over 
to the shady side.) My efforts to drown bird-lice have been so unsuccessful 
that I can scarcely believe that the little soaking that the feathers get could 
have much effect upon them. A little dust in their spiracles, however, seems 
to put them out of business promptly.” 


GENERAL NOTES 


The following is from Cedar Rapids, Iowa: “I can assert positively having 
seen bathing, Blackbird, Bluebird, Robin, Catbird, Blue Jay, Cardinal, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Oriole, Brown Thrasher, Goldfinch, Woodthrush, some 
other Warblers, and, of course, Sparrows. 

“When I brush out the bath every day I thought it must surely be primarily 
for cleanliness—there is so much sediment in the bottom of the bath. However, 
as you say, the Robins are in, I think, for fun. I have seen as many as seven 
young Robins in at once scrambling for place. The old birds won’t let the 
young ones bathe till they have finished. 

“Once I was fortunate enough to be near when a Thrasher, Grosbeak, and 
Oriole alighted on the bath at the same time. I do not remember now which 
gave way to the other. Several times Hummingbirds have flown through the 
spray from the hose, but this fall when it was very dry one could not be satis- 
fied with that but lighted on a bent-over iris leaf and stayed as long as he 
wished then flew up in a lilac bush and preened his feathers like any bird. 

“T have seen Robins take a sun-bath, but never any but Sparrows take a 
dust-bath.”—Mrs. H. H. DunsHee, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 

Mrs. Bruce Ford, of Philadelphia, says: ‘“Catbirds are most energetic 
bathers in my little pool. One morning I saw one dip in the water, I think it 
was twenty-eight times, before it flew up to the tree again.” 

S. W. Hopper, of East Orange, N. J., writes: “‘For about seven or eight 
years I have kept a pan of water for the birds to drink and bathe in, in piain 
view from the window where I pass many hours each day. When the pan is 
full the water is about three inches deep. Robins, Starlings, Grackles, and 
Bluejays will plunge in singly or crowd around and fight and watch a chance 
to get ahead of one another. There have been as many as eight or ten in the 
pan at one time and I have seen them one and all plunge in in all kinds of 
weather, hot or cold, sunshiny or raining, even when sleeting and freezing on 
their feathers. While the larger birds are in the water splashing, the English 
Sparrows are all around on the edge of pan enjoying a shower-bath, but as 
soon as water is low enough, in they go with the others. 

“Once I noticed a Yellow-billed Cuckoo, and many times a Flicker, at the 
bath. They act very much alike when thinking of taking a plunge; they 
stand at a little distance from the pan as though indifferent and undecided as 
long as any other bird is near, but when the coast is clear, they perch on the 
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rim of the pan to which they seem to have difficulty in clinging while they 
dip their heads two or three times into the water, and then suddenly plunge in 
and make a thorough job of it, sometimes returning for a second dip to make 
sure all is clean. 

“The Baltimore Oriole likes to plunge and play in the water, also the Gold- 
finch, and once a Blackburnian Warbler came and took a dip. The English 
Sparrows are the only Sparrows I have ever noticed go entirely into water; 
and they never miss a chance any more than the Robins who like to sit right 
down and stay in the water some time. Song and Tree Sparrows and Juncos 
only care to be sprinkled.” 

Mrs. Frederick A. Snow of Aiken, S. C., writes that both Blue Jay and 
Cardinal take plunge baths. 


A SCREECH OWL THAT SOAKED 


The following account of an Owl bathing is of unusual interest: 

“One evening, just at dusk, my attention was called to a great splashing 
in the bird-bath near a spruce hedge. Hastily dodging behind a big tree, and 
gradually crawling up to the bath, within eight or ten feet, there was visible 
only a confused mass of feathers, wings, tail, and great flurry of water. Out 
of this mzlstrom came a Screech Owl, which hopped to a small shrub nearby, 
preened and shook himself, then flew into the hedge. Not a drop of water 
remained in the bath. Thinking it only a common occurrence for all birds to 
bathe, the matter caused me to mention the affair to my family only as being 
a most comical performance of a bird’s bathing. The next night passed with- 
out a visit, but in the morning there was no water in the stone bath while 
another bath some fifty feet away was full. A few nights after, at a little later 
hour, my good fortune came again just as he came on the scene. The Owl 
(to me) seemed to find the water too shallow; at least his actions would so 
indicate, for he (?) plunged his head down into the water, then beat his wings 
furiously and finally swirled his tail and belly round and round, over and over, 
in one mad indistinguishable mass. No water was left in the bath after this, 
and a more woe-begone looking specimen never greeted an observer of birds 
as this Owl perched on the edge of the stone and finished his toilet. It certainly 
afforded me then, as well as several times the next summer, much pleasure. 
Some mornings last summer the water was all gone in this bath and probably 
my friend had been too early for me. Now that you tell me it is a rare perform- 
ance I shall watch for him when the warm nights come again, for there is the 
same plaintive call as last year.”—Dr. Jostan Optn TILTon, M.D., Lexington, 
Mass. 


THE KINGBIRD IS A DIPPER; THE BLUEBIRD A SOAKER 


“T have observed that Bluebirds and Kingbirds are my most frequent 
bathers, and that they bathe in absolutely different ways. The Bluebirds 
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bathe very thoroughly, making a business of it, going into the deepest part of 
the water, to the middle of the bath-tub, throwing the water all about and over 
themselves, and waiting for one another that everyone may have the deepest 
place. Sometimes seven Bluebirds have alighted on the bath at the same 
time and enjoyed a bath en famille. The Kingbirds alight on the wire fence 
and swoop suddenly down into the bath and out again, only dipping into the 
water, but doing this over and over again, never alighting on the bath-tub 
itself. 

“T have seen seven varieties of birds at one time waiting their turn: Robins, 
Kingbirds, Bluebirds, Goldfinches, a strange bird almost as large as a Robin 
with olive back, white wing-bars, and brilliant breast, shaded from deep orange 
to pale yellow {female Oriole] and two kinds of Sparrows. 

“The birds bathe usually in the early afternoon, when I fancy the water 
has become warmed by the sun. I sometimes have had to refill the bath three 
times in as many hours. It holds more than a quart of water and is about 
three inches deep in the middle. Our season in these uplands of New Hamp- 
shire is short, and the birds bathe mostly in July and August, June and Sep- 
tember being too cold.”’—E. T. S. 


THE BLUE JAY BATHES IN WINTER 

“Blue Jays are very familiar neighbors of ours, coming to the window-sill 
regularly on winter mornings for peanuts and rearing their families in our old 
forest trees. They take frequent water-baths all summer in the bird-bath 
under the dining-room windows, thoroughly drenching their feathers and fly- 
ing to a nearby branch or chair-back to shake and preen them. 

“Last Friday, January 29, about the middle of the morning, two Blue Jays 
came to the bath, which had been recently filled, and enjoyed a real summer- 
time water-bath. The weather had moderated after some days of severe cold, 
and the temperature was several degrees above freezing. 

“Robins bathe as soon as they arrive in March and all through the season. 
They begin their daily ablutions early in the morning and seem especially to 
enjoy their evening bath. At midday they like to sit and soak in the shallow 
water of the bath.” —Epirn H. Wuittaker, Toledo, Ohio. 


ENTHUSIASTIC ROBINS BATHING 


“My friend in town here put two large shallow pans filled with water on 
the lawn one evening. Next morning, a little before 6 o’clock, she counted 
nineteen Robins, twenty Sparrows, one Nuthatch, and two Vireos. The Robins 
were taking their bath, two at a time, going from pan to pan, while the Spar- 
rows tried hard to get a foot in. At times they would sit in a circle on the rim 
of the pans, but Robins found time amid their splashes to peck—and peck 
hard too—sending the Sparrows in all directions. Then the Robins would 
chase their little ones in until they, too, had a bath. The Nuthatch and Vireos 
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stood on the fence watching. If one wants to enjoy birds, the early hours is 
the time.” —Mary T. Barrett, Portland, Maine. 


A BIRD-BATH FOR YOUR LAWN 


“A lover of birds has built 
the bird-bath shown in the 
illustration and placed it on 
his lawn directly in front of 
his living-room window. Every 
morning during the summer 
hundreds of birds come and 
take their daily bath. This 
little resort has become ex- 
tremely popular and the trees 
round about are wonderfully 
populated with all sorts of 
song birds and other feathered 
folk. 

“This bath consists of a 
drum of sheet metal slightly 
concave and in the center is 
mounted a long galvanized 
iron rod through which water 
is piped to the spray attach- 
ment at the top. The surplus 
water, which amounts to only 
five to six gallons a day, runs 
to one edge slightly lower and 


is piped away as shown in the 
cut.’”,-—DaLe R. VAN Horn, Lincoln, Neb. 


A NUTHATCH SOAKING AND A WOODPECKER SNOW-BATHING 


“The only two unusual bathing observations I have made, however, have 
been in the winter months, when our bird-bath has been stored away. One 
was the Downy Woodpecker snow-bathing, my account of which was printed 
in Brrp-LorE for November-December; and the other was a White-breasted 
Nuthatch which I saw at his ablutions this morning. 

“The soft, conversational, nasal notes of a Nuthatch made me look up 
from my book, and I soon located the talking bird. It was perching on an 
iron-pipe fence, fluttering its wings and preening its feathers, especially its flight- 
feathers. After a moment, it dropped to a small puddle at the foot of a tree 
and there splashed about vigorously for perhaps half a minute. Then it ran 
briskly up the trunk of the tree and out to one of the small branches, where it 
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shook itself dry and arranged its feathers correctly, and, just before flying 
away, refreshed itself with a bite or two of suet. The morning was mild (as 
most of the winter has been), with no snow on the ground; but the absence of 
sunshine and a dampness in the air made it, to my mind, an unattractive morn- 
ing for a plunge out-of-doors. White-breasted Nuthatches may have the bath- 
habit, but, though I have watched them at all times of the year, this is 
the first time I have seen one enjoying a dip.”—R. OWEN MERRIMAN, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
A BIRD-BATH OF THE CENTURIES 


“This ancient Indian mill, or ‘maize-bowl,’ showing the rounded cavity 
where corn was pounded into meal with a stone pestle, was found in Way- 
land, Mass., and is now used as a bird-basin in a garden in that town. In its 
original situation on a pasture hillside, it held water and was used by the 
birds as a bath from the time the last Indian ground corn in it—three hundred 
years ago. 

“Thus may we not assume that we here see one of the oldest bird-basins in 
consecutive use in the country?’”—ALFrep W. Cuttinc, Wayland, Mass. 


Why Do Birds Bathe? 


SUMMARY 


These generalizations represent our present knowledge: 

All of the perching birds take soak-, dip-, shower-, sun- and air-baths, but 
do not take the dust-bath except the English Sparrow, the Thrasher, the Song 
Sparrow, and the Wren. (I am in hopes that we shall add greatly to this list.) 

All of the ‘bigwings,’ that is Goatsuckers, Swifts, and Hummingbirds, take 
sun-, air-, dip-, and shower-baths, but never soak- or dust-baths. 

All of the Woodpeckers take all kinds of baths. 

All of the Cuckoos take all kinds of baths, but their ally, the Kingfisher, 
omits the dust-bath. 

All of the birds of prey take all kinds of baths, excepting that probably the 
Osprey omits the dust-bath. 

All of the Pigeons and gallinaceous birds take all kinds of baths. 

All of the wading, swimming, and diving birds are believed to take all 
baths, except the dust-bath. There are, however, few exact observations 
available. 

When fuller information is accumulated a new chart of birds and their 
bath-habits will be given. 


WHY NOT MAKE A BIRD’S DUST-BATH? 


Now that we are establishing bird-baths all over, I wish some reader would 
try the experiment of a dust-bath for birds. Fine dust or ashes in a dish instead 
of water, with protection from wind and rain, would answer the purpose. I 
have tried it with a little lime and sulphur mixed with the dust, assuming that 
the dust was to combat insects. Reference to my note early in this paper 
shows how useful a dust-bath may be to the birds in the winter. Here is a 
chance for a lot of good, new observations.—E. T. S. 


BIRDS I HAVE SEEN BATHE 


“In the article by Mr. Thompson Seton, ‘Why Do Birds Bathe?’ published 
in the November-December number of Brrp-Lore, I notice this statement: 
“Outside of the Divers, Gulls, Ducks, Sparrows and Thrushes, I never saw 
any bird take a water-bath.”’ In reply to that statement I send the following 
observations of visitors to our bird-bath. This bath is 4 feet long by 2 feet wide, 
with a depth of water of not more than 1% inches. It has been in use since the 
midsummer of 1916. Besides the bird groups mentioned by Mr. Thompson 
Seton, I have seen the following birds take water-baths: Rusty Blackbirds, 
Orioles, Meadowlarks, Cedar Waxwings, House Wrens, Redstarts, Summer 
Yellow-birds, Cape May and Nashville Warblers, and one Flicker. Of course, 
there have been dozens of Sparrows, Robins, and Bluebirds. I have seen seven 
Bluebirds in the bath at one time. One spring a flock of fourteen Cedar Wax- 
wings visited the yard and all bathed, four or five being in at a time. Then in 
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deliberate Waxwing fashion they dressed their shining feathers in the spreading 
plum tree over the bath. The most beautiful sight was in the spring of 1917 
when I saw a male Oriole bathe in one end of the bath with a male Redstart in 
the other end. 

“As to habits in regard to bathing I havenoticed that most water-bathers if 
undisturbed will go in a second time. Some love to soak a long time. The Junco 
is of this kind and when in the water he fluffs out his feathers until he looks like 
a ball and he also spreads his tail out on the water so that the white outer 
tail feathers show. It took the Flicker a long time to make up his mind to bathe. 
He came repeatedly to drink and often acted as if he wanted to bathe but could 
not quite make up his mind to do so. Finally one day he did it. The water was 
not deep enough to suit him and he looked very awkward as he tried to dip 
under and get his feathers wet. As to time of bathing, I have little to report. 
The Bluebirds in the fall always come about five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
early splasher in the morning is usually a Robin and the one to bathe just as 
darkness settles over the earth is a Song Sparrow. I once saw a Horned Lark 
take a snow-bath on a fence post and it seemed to be a most satisfactory per- 
formance.’’—Mrs. ARTHUR F. GARDNER, Troy, N.Y. 


* 


A THRASHER AT THE BATH 
Photographed by Craig S. Thoms 


HOW TO MAKE A BIRD-BATH 


“After trying many expedients for a bird-bath I have found a cement one 
by far the most satisfactory. It can easily be made in the ground by hol- 
lowing out a place, but a bird-bath should be placed at least two feet above 
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the ground, so that prowling cats cannot so easily take advantage of the 
bathers when they are off guard. 

“To make a good cement bath, mix equal parts of cement and sand, with the 
necessary amount of water, and pour into a large dishpan, first carefully lining 
the pan with rather strong brown paper. Then press an ordinary chopping 
bowl, right side up, into the cement until the cement reaches the rim of the 
bowl. Weight the bowl down with bricks or other heavy material until the 
cement is set, but not fully hardened. Remove the chopping bowl and care- 
fully trim the rim of the new cement bath with a knife. When the cement is 
thoroughly hardened, turn the dishpan upside down and the new bath will fall 
out. Remove the paper and the bath is complete. It is well, however, since 
cement is rather porous, to paint the bath inside and out with green paint. 

‘The bath should be placed, if possible, where it is shady during most of the 
day, as birds do not like to bathe in blazing sunlight.’-—Craic S. THoms, 
Vermillion, S. D. 


THE VISITORS TO AN ENAMELED BATH-TUB 


“Replies to several of Mr. Seton’s queries have been supplied by observa- 
tions of birds which have frequented a white-enameled pan which I have 
kept well filled with clean water and placed a few feet from my kitchen win- 
dow. A sloping stone in the pan permits little birds to bathe in shallow water. 

“On hot, dry days] fill this pan three and four times a day and the amount of 


dirt left in it shows that birds’ feathers are by no means as clean as they look. 
The bathers must have been much relieved to get rid of so much dust. I am 
sure that many young birds bathe just for the fun of it, as children like to 
splash and wade in water. 

“In that pan I have seen Wrens, Robins, Brown Thrashers, Catbirds, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, Baltimore Orioles, Grackles, Blue Jays, House Sparrows, 
Flickers, Red-headed Woodpeckers, and Cardinal Grosbeaks. The two Wood- 
peckers were slow and awkward in their motions; they did not bathe often 
nor stay in the water long. 

“The more I watch birds the more I am impressed with their human charac- 
teristics. Birds like to ‘follow the crowd’ to see and do what other birds do. 
In that same door-yard I attracted many birds to eat suet. When the House 
Sparrows saw the Nuthatches, Chickadees and Woodpeckers eating suet, they 
would eat it too; but in another home near Chicago I put out suet two winters 
without attracting birds, and though many Sparrows were around they did not 
touch it. So I thought that the Woodpeckers tried the bath because they saw 
other birds do it. 

“Last October, at Forest Glen, on the north branch of the Chicago River, I 
saw a beautiful sight—great numbers of birds bathing at the same time just a 
little before sundown. Many of them were Juncos; nearest to me were a 
pair of Bluebirds; just beyond them some yellow birds—they may have 
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been Goldfinches in winter dress. I dared not go too near for fear of fright- 
ening the whole flock. There were Robins, Grackles and, I think, some Spar- 
rows also, but the Juncos far outnumbered all the rest. I went a second 
afternoon and saw the same thing repeated. 

“While one of our family was using the garden hose one afternoon, a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird flew under the spray and took a good drenching, then 
flew up to a telephone wire to preen and dress its feathers. 

“It isa temptation to tell of the many incidents connected with that bath-tub 
which I saw from my window, about four feet away, but I will mention one: 
A mother Catbird brought her young hopeful there for, I have no doubt, his 
first bath. She seemed to be coaxing him to enter the water, which he was 
reluctant to do. Finally he made the plunge and was as delighted as any 
small boy in the gutter, and one never saw a prouder mother! The pan always 
stood on a box about two feet above ground and she walked round and round 
on the box arching her pretty neck like a true thoroughbred; once she hopped 
on the rim of the pan looking down on her offspring with greatest pride. When 
he was satisfied with his splashing, they flew away together. She did not go 
into the water. 

“Wrens enjoy a dust bath. The paths in my garden are at times dotted with 
little hollows made by them. One coquettish little fellow, who always tried to 
attract my attention whenever I went into the garden, would fly down in 
front of me, a few feet away and whirl about in the dust. 

‘I think birds bathe at any hour of the day, but they were more apt tocome 
the first half of the forenoon or latter half of afternoon.”’—L. Ex1zABETH CLARK, 
Decatur, Mich. 


NOTES FROM NOVA SCOTIA 


“Replying to Mr. Seton’s inquiry, I have seen Robins, in pairs, bathing in 
the early dawn oftener than at any other time, in flower-pot saucers on the 
lawn, arranged to receive the drippings of the hose from the top of its reel. 
They go in and shake their wings up and down, hop out and go in again 
repeatedly. I have also seen them do the same thing in the heat of the day. 
Two or three times last autumn, when they were supposed to have left us, I 
saw large flocks of a dozen or more bathing in the dusk of early evening. 
They perched on the bushes, and flew around in great excitement; they were 
never still for a moment while waiting a chance to bathe. The three saucers 


were always in use. 

“Sparrows, Warblers, Goldfinches, Chickadees, Redstarts, Juncos, also 
bathe at intervals all day in warm weather, but I have not seen Vireos nor any 
of the larger birds except the Robins. Hummingbirds have been seen to bathe 
by a neighbor, but not by me. They come often to drink the drops at the end of 
the hose.””—A. A. DesBrisay, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 


J 
+ 
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THE FLICKER BATHING 


To Mr. Seton’s list of birds seen bathing I can add the Flicker. This species 
frequents a cement-lined pool in our lawn so frequently in hot weather that it 
has never occurred to me to make a note of its bathing in my daily record of 
birds seen. On two occasions, however, because of the time of the year and 
coolness of the weather, I have recorded it at the bath. Thus, on September 6, 
1916, not only the Flicker but Blue Jay, Robin and Oriole bathed, and on 
March 30, 1917 there is another entry of a Flicker at the bath. 

“I remember well seeing a Flicker try to teach a young bird to bathe by 
going into the water and making quite a splash while the baby only stood in the 
edge of the water and shivered as the water fell on him. He finally did go into 
the water when the parent flew into a tree but only stayed for a minute. I 
have often remarked on the length of time it always takes a Flicker to make a 
toilet after a bath. Only one other bird that I know is more deliberate and that 
is the Brown Thrasher.’’—Mrs. H. M. BatLey, Sioux City, Iowa. 


THE BLUE JAY’S BATH 


“In Woodville, Miss., where I formerly lived, I kept a broad, shallow recep- 
tacle under the hydrant in the front yard for the sake of the birds. I know that 
many birds bathed in it, but I never kept an accurate record because I supposed 
that birds used water-baths pretty generally. One thing, however, I am sure of: 
There was no species that used the plunge bath more regularly and enthusias- 
tically than the Blue Jay. Whether all the Jays did it, or only a few individuals, 
I cannot say. But I know that one Blue Jay at least used to plunge and splash 
every day, like a boy in his swimming hole.’""—H. W. WELLs, Port Gibson, Miss. 


THE SONG SPARROW IS A SOAKER 


“The recent article in Brrp-Lore, ‘Why Do Birds Bathe?’ by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, reminded me of an unusual incident witnessed one stormy 
April day. We had been feeding a Song Sparrow in the yard since the second 
of the month. Here is my record: 

“April 5, 1920.—The day has been rainy and not warm, featuring fierce 
showers which swooped upon the earth in relentless fashion, the sound of their 
determined might occasionally augmented by a rumble of thunder. We thought 
of the spring birds and spoke of them with pity. We shall have scantier fears 
next time. 

“Looking from a window, in the late afternoon, G—— noticed something 
moving in a small pool which had collected by the doorstep. Her first thought 
was that a frog was in the water. A closer scrutiny revealed our Song Sparrow. 
Her instantaneous idea that it was hurt and drowning was not held long. The 
incredible fact became evident that at almost dark, on a chill, stormy April day, 
the bird was taking a bath. G—— called to me and I looked down from my room 
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upon its thorough ablutions, marvelling exceedingly. Think of the little crea- 
ture going to bed with sopping wet feathers. Nothing Sybaritic about our 
Song Sparrow! This astonishing occurrence was at a quarter past five. An 
hour later the street lights were shining.’”’—CLARENCE E. PATTERSON, Bangor, 
Maine. 

THE ROBIN TAKES SHOWER BATH AS WELL AS PLUNGE 


“Standing at the window of my room, one rainy day in the summertime, 
my attention was drawn to a Robin that had alighted on the roof of a nearby 
shed. There was a shower of rain falling, so much that there was quite a 
splashing on the shingles. I wondered why the bird didn’t seek shelter, but 
while I wondered it commenced a series of gyrations and gymnastics, ducking 
its head and flapping its wings precisely as if it were in a pan of water. Then I 
saw it was taking a bath in the rain. After a minute of this exercise it ran up to 
the comb of the shed roof and there commenced shaking itself and preening its 
feathers, while all the time the rain was falling. Presently it flew away, as if 
convinced that while that might be a good bathing-place it was not a good place 
to dry one’s feathers.” —A. W. BEALE. 


ROBINS AND FLICKER 
“In your November-December issue I noticed the article, ‘Why Do Birds 
Bathe?’ with a list of birds observed taking various kinds of baths. To 
this list let me add the following: Robins taking sun bath, any time; 


Flicker taking plunge bath, warm mornings in summer.’’—S. R. INGERSOLL, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


Potes from Field and Study 


bird was seen. Very likely it was nesting 
in a nearby orchard as it was seen not far 
away. 

8. Kingbird. One pair nesting. 


A Nest Census 


On June 17, 1919, I set out with a view 
of ascertaining the number of nesting 
species of birds in Cobb’s Hill and vicinity. 
This place is in the southeastern part of 
the city and is very well adapted for the 
nesting of birds. A 
through the lower portion of it, flowing 
into a swamp and from there into the Erie 
Canal. 
deciduous trees which comprise the woods. 
The principal ones are the chestnut, white, 
red, and black oak, shagbark hickory, 
Along the 
border of the stream there are numerous 
black willows and very thick underbrush. 
In the forest proper there is a wonderful 
place for the birds which usually nest on 
the ground or in thickets. The sand-banks 
also offer an opportunity for those birds 
which burrow holes in the earth for nesting 


some stream runs 


There are about twenty acres of 


sassafras, and black cherry. 


purposes. A field of grass on the eastern 
side of the woods affords a site where the 
birds which generally breed in these places 
may nest. There is an abundance of natural 
food for birds both in the swamp and the 
woods. Cherries, apples, grapes, and black- 
berries grow wild here, and sumach, elder- 
berries, haw, mountain-ash, and flowering 
dogwood are found in large quantities. 

One may find a goodly number of birds 
here all during the year as it is, in the 
writer’s opinion, a fine place for them. 

The following is a list of birds known to 
be nesting at this place. 

1. Killdeer. One pair nesting on an ash- 
heap near the canal. 

2. Sparrow Hawk. Nesting in the edge 
of the woods near the field. 

3. Black-billed Cuckoo. Two 
were seen but no nest was found. 

4. Kingfisher. A pair nesting in the 
sand-bank. 

5. Red-headed Woodpecker. One pair 
had a nest in a red oak tree on the edge of 
the woods but they left before this date. 

6. Northern Flicker. A pair had a nest 
in the stub of a dead tree in the swamp and 
another pair were breeding in the woods. 

7. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. One 


birds 


9. Wood Pewee. Four pairs of these 
birds were breeding in the woods. 

10. Crow. There seem to be no large 
Hawks or Owls around to usurp these 
nests, so the Crows live peacefully in the 
same one year after year. Three nests 
were occupied. 

tr. Red-winged Blackbird. 
was seen in the swamp. 

12. Meadowlark. Two birds were seen 
in the field. 

13. Baltimore Oriole. Two pairs of 
these birds were nesting in elms near the 
swamp. 

14. Goldfinch. There are usually about 
four pairs which nest here later in the sea 
son, 

15. Chipping Sparrow. 
ing. 

16. Field Sparrow. 
in the grass field. 

17. Song Sparrow. 
were nesting. 

18. Towhee. 
woods. 

19. Indigo Bunting. 
two females seen. 

20. Bank Swallow. Only two pairs were 
nesting this year whereas for the past three 
years there have been twenty or thirty 
pairs of these birds breeding. 

21. Red-eyed Vireo. Three pairs nesting 
in the woods. 

22. Yellow Warbler. Only five birds of 
this species were noted and this seems a 
small number compared with the number 
of nests found when the leaves fall. 

23. Chestnut-sided Warbler. A male 
was noted in full song in a sassafras thicket 
on the east side of the woods. 

24. Oven-bird. One bird was seen. 

25. Mourning Warbler. One bird was 
observed. 

26. Maryland Yellow-throat. Two pairs 
of these birds were nesting in the marsh. 

27. Redstart. Two males and a female 
seen in the woods. 

28. Catbird. About ten pairs of these 
birds always nest along the border of the 
creek in the thickest underbrush. 

29. Brown Thrasher. Two nests of this 
bird were found. 

30. House Wren. Two nest-boxes were 
occupied and another pair had a |nest in a 
pile of underbrush. 

31. White-breasted Nuthatch, One pair 
nesting in the heart of the woods. 


One male 


One pair nest- 
One pair breeding 
About seven pairs 
seen in the 


One male 


Three males and 
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32. Wood Thrush. Two pairs of these 
birds were nesting near the stream and 
another on the margin of the woods. 

33. Wilson Thrush. Two pairs nesting 
in the woods. 

34. Robin. About fifteen pairs nesting. 

35. Bluebird. One pair breeding in a 
bird-house on the edge of the woods.— 
RicHArD M. Cuase, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Woodcock as a ‘Bluffer’ 


The instinct of self-preservation is usually 
strong in all animals, and Nature has fur- 
nished many devices for the protection of 
her children. Color patterns which har- 
monize deceptively with the surroundings, 
pretended injury to attract the intruder’s 
attention away froma nest, and the posture 
of motionless silence are some of the most 
common forms. 

An excellent example of the application 
of all three methods was seen by the writer 
a few when he flushed a 
Woodcock while passing along an old, 
unused woods-road. Because of her pro- 
tective coloring the bird was not seen until 
flushed, and although it was certain that 
the nest was directly underfoot, it required 


summers ago 


several minutes of close observation to 
discover the three little balls of feathers 
huddled in the middle of the path. 

The mother bird, pretending to have a 
broken wing, and uttering cries of apparent 
distress, flew, fluttered, and flopped over 
a stone wall into a large field adjoining. 
Recognizing the trick, and wishing to see 
how long she would ‘play the game,’ the 
writer left the young birds undisturbed 
and followed When the 
stopped, the bird redoubled her efforts to 


coax him away, now remaining temptingly 


her. pursuer 


near, again flying to a safe distance. This 
performance was kept up across the ten- 
acre lot to the farther wall, where, partly 
concealed by a fringe of small trees, this 
stupid-looking, shallow-pated, but cun- 
ning Woodcock, thinking she had quite 
fooled the enemy, suddenly recovered the 
use of her wings, and flew in a wide circle 
toward her nest. 

Retracing his steps, the writer sought 
the young birds, and, standing very near, 
slowly stooped with extended hand. Not 
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a movement or a peep. Closer and closer 
went the hand, and still, true to the in- 
stinct that in absolute quiet lay their 
safety, they did not stir. Only one inch 
away! Could they stand the strain? 
Again the hand moved, but the instant 
the finger touched those tiny balls of yellow 
fluff, the spell was broken, and away they 
went into the bushes, where they were 
doubtless soon rejoined by their mother. 

So well do the feathers match the light 
and shade of the surroundings that one 
may stand almost directly over a Wood- 
cock on her nest, knowing the bird to be 
there, and yet for some time fail to see 
her. Turn away for a moment, then back 
again, and it is almost equally difficult to 
make out the form. Even the large eyes, 
adapted, perhaps, for nocturnal activities, 
seem to blend with the foliage of the 
swampy thicket so frequently chosen for 
her nesting-place.—S. N. F. SANFORD . 
Boston, Mass. 


A Tame Grouse 


In the November- December, 1920, issue 
of Birp-LoreE appeared the story of a tame 
Grouse near Schenectady, N. Y. Several 
years before that there was a tame Grouse 
at Oneonta which was discovered twenty 
miles away the following spring. 

June 11, 1920, I noticed a Grouse follow- 
ing me in a patch of woods near Melrose, 
N. Y., about twenty miles from Schenec- 
tady. I was on the highway, walking, but 
entered the woods and cautiously approach- 
ing the bird, a male, succeeded in catching 
it with bare hands. He had spread his ruff 
and tail like a Turkey, and slowly walked 
ahead of me although I was within arm’s- 
length. After admiring and petting it, I set 
it down and the bird calmly proceeded on 
its dignified promenade, making a chuck- 
ing noise. Upon mentioning this to Mr. 
Burroughs the following week, he told me 
of the Oneonta bird. 

The not mentioned in the 
November-December article, but there is 
a possibility of this being the same bird. 
A great many automobiles pass this road 
on their way to Troy and Schenectady and 


date is 
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the occupants gather wild flowers along 
the road, also berries. The bird, being so 
tame, could have been captured and taken 
along, escaping from its captor near 
Schenectady. 

At any rate, it is a queer coincidence, 
and coincides with the Oneonta episode 
also. If Brrp-LoreE readers will remember, 
a tame Grouse appeared in Vermont a few 
years ago, making perhaps five cases, all 
in this section—EpGArR BEDELL, Water- 
ford, N. Y. 


Preparation of Food by a Blackbird 


A kindly neighbor follows the laudable 
practice of keeping a pan filled with fresh, 
clean water in the center of her small gar- 
den, for the refreshment of the birds. Very 
often this offering is supplemented by 
crumbs from the table. I can see this pan 
and its many feathered visitors from my 
window. 

One day, one of the visitors happened to 
be a fine, slick Blackbird. He moved 
about, occasionally perching himself on 
the edge of the pan and dipping his bill in 
the water. Suddenly, he cocked his head 
to one side and then flew a few feet away 
where lay a piece of crust. Pecking away 
for a moment, he flew with the crust to 
the edge of the pan and dropped it in the 
water. Standing guard for a short while, 
he quickly took up and swallowed the 
softened crust and flitted away, evidently 
feeling well repaid by his sagacity in mak- 
ing a tasty morsel from a hard, dry crust 
of bread.—GeEorGE E. EROL, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A White Crow 


On February 10, 1921, while motoring 
northwest of Indianapolis, I came upon a 
flock of about eight Crows, among which 
was an albino, its wings and upper tail 
feathers being white. I was quite close to 
it for several seconds. 

On February 14 I again drove to the 
same locality with a party of six. Near 
the same place, and in an open, newly 
plowed field, I saw the white Crow, and 
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after a period of about a half minute it 
flew with a black Crow. As I started in 
pursuit from near the place in the field 
there flew a second white Crow. I have 
not seen them since, but farmers in the 
neighborhood report them still in the 
same locality. One neighborhood farmer 
is of the opinion that the Crows have 
crossed with Pigeons [!] as an explanation 
for the white Crows. He says that for 
several seasons white Crows have been 
common in the neighborhood. 

I will attempt to follow up the situation 
in an effort to ascertain more definite in- 
formation regarding the cause of so many 
albinos in the locality.—S. E. Perkins III, 
Indiana polis, Ind. 


A Family of Wood Thrushes 


In the latter part of April I heard a 
sweet, whistle-like call of a bird, which 
was not familiar to me. I was not positive 
I had heard it before, so I immediately 
made a search for it. I heard the bird on 
the lawn of the Miami Woolen Mills of 
Lindenwald. I work there and as I am 
close to the window I had a chance to 
learn something of this bird. This com- 
pany has a lawn, about 125 feet square, 
and bounded on the north and east sides 
by the large brick structure of the mill 
itself, and on the south and west by 
Symmes and Pleasant Avenues. Shade 
trees adorn the south and west sides, and 
inside are several birch and maple trees 
and numerous lilac and other bushes. In 
the center is a 45-room Martin house 
which gives it a very pleasing look. It is 
a very nice place for birds except for the 
everlasting, menacing house-cat. 

It was here that I saw this bird hopping 
along the ground like a Robin. I soon 
identified him as the Wood Thrush. For 
the first week he was there alone, when, 
one morning, as I was looking for him, I 
saw something flashing by the window, and, 
watching closely, saw him chasing another 
Wood Thrush. Within an hour I saw them 
again on the ground feeding on insects here 
and there. The second one was a shade 
lighter than the first and presumably was 
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the female. I did not have to wait long 
for what I wanted to for about 
May 10, I noticed the female carrying 
bits of paper, dead leaves, and wool into 
a tree close by. The nest was placed out 
on a limb about 12 feet high and within 
5 feet of an upstairs window. There were 
all kinds of noise from the looms and warp 
machines in the but it 
didn’t seem to bother the birds a bit. The 
nest was made up of paper, wool, and 
leaves for the bottom, then some sticks, 
and some mud for the inside and finally 
finished with rootlets for the lining. 

The female seemed to do all the nest- 
building while the male sang to her and 


see, 


weave-room, 


sometimes would fly with her to the nest 
just as if to see how she was getting on 
with her work. Within a week I noticed 
the female stayed on the nest most of the 
time. that incubation must 
have commenced, I watched my oppor- 
tunity to peep in the nest. She did not 
fly off the nest until I almost touched her. 
With a loud pit pit she called for her mate. 
They both scolded me until I left. The 
female returned to her nest immediately. 
In the nest were three eggs about the color 


Knowing 


of Robins’ eggs but not quite as large. 

I patiently waited for the young to 
arrive and about June 1 the nest contained 
two young. Both parents seemed to feed 
the young but one always stayed at the 
nest until the other returned. The young 
fast left the nest before the 
middle of June. They were pretty little 
fellows with their brownish backs and 
whitish underparts. The male seemed to 
do all the feeding after the young left the 
nest. Within three days after that I 
noticed the female carrying paper, wool, 
and leaves as before. I watched her and 
noticed that she was building another nest 
in a maple tree about 50 feet from the 
first and about the same height from the 
ground. This nest was about 30 feet from 
the building and well out to the edge of the 
tree. I do not know how many eggs were 
laid this time, as I never had a chance to 
look in the nest. 

While the male was busy with the first 
young the female was brooding the eggs 


grew and 
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for the second offspring. I didn’t see the 
first two young after July 10. They were 
full grown at that time and looked almost 
like their parents. They left the lawn then 
and I suppose went out in the world with 
others of their kind. The second brood 
were hatched about July 15 and left the 
nest July 26. This time there were two 
young again. They did about the same as 
the first, the male doing the feeding. 

About a week ago one of the young flew 
through an open window direct to the 
shipping-room. ‘The shipping clerk, who 
is also a bird-lover, caught him and put 
him back with his parents. 

Yesterday, August 7, when I last saw 
them, they were getting pretty well grown, 
and I think they will also soon leave. 
The female has not been seen for the last 
week, but the male is taking good care of 
the young. 

I hope all these Thrushes land safely 
through their migrations. I will be glad 
to see them return again next spring for 
these birds have given me much pleasure. 
—FRrANK HarBauMm, Hamilton, Ohio. 


More About the Song of the Red- 
eyed Vireo 


In the September-October, 1920, issue 
of Birp-Lore I had a few notes concern- 
ing the ability of a certain Red-eyed Vireo 
to mimic the call of the Crested Flycatcher. 

Since its publication I have received an 
interesting letter from Mr. Winsor M. 
Tyler, of Lexington, Mass.; and as he gives 
me leave to quote his observations, and 
suggests I send further notes on the sub- 
ject to Brrp-Lore, I wish to add the 
following extract from his letter: 

“T also have heard a singing Red-eyed 
Vireo interpolate the note of the Crested 
Flycatcher and Mr. Walter Faxon spoke 
to me once of another Red-eye which did 
the same. From these three observations, 
two made in Massachusetts and one in 
Ohio, we must infer (must we not?) that 
the introduction of this seemingly foreign 
note is a habit of the species, although the 
note is rarely heard, rather than a pecu- 
liarity of an individual bird. 
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“That the Vireo is imitating the Fly- 
catcher seems doubtful to me, for I can- 
not recall hearing the Red-eye utter the 
Then, too, the 
bird 


note of any other bird. 


Great-crest is a very uncommon 


with us.” 
It would 


others have heard this peculiar song of the 


be interesting to learn if 
Red-eye, and to hear their views upon the 
subject—E. A. Doo.ittLe, Painesville, 
Ohio. 


The Evening Grosbeak a Summer 
Resident in Northern Minnesota 


About a year ago, I sent a brief article 
on an Evening Grosbeak which I saw in 
the month of July, 1917, near the Inter- 
national Boundary, north of Lake Super- 
ior on Gunflint Lake. The actions of the 
bird and the information I gained about 
the species from settlers, lead me to think 
that the birds were nesting in that region, 
although I did not find a nest. 

On August 1, 
Grosbeaks in Itasca County, Minn., about 


1919, | again saw Evening 


a hundred miles farther west and fifty 
miles farther south. 

Two birds, both of which seemed to be 
males in full plumage, I saw on a little 
patch of sand near the post office of Pine- 
central western Itasca County. 
They were apparently picking up fine 
gravel and when they left, flew into a 
These 


top in 


small tamarack swamp close by. 
birds were seen within a few rods of a 
farm. The postmaster of Pinetop and his 


boys told me that they were there every 


summer, but he did not find the nest. 
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August 8, the same year, I saw two 
Evening Grosbeaks in a tree in front of the 
post office of Popple, Itasca County, 
twenty miles northeast of Deer River. 
The postmaster told me that these birds 
were there every summer and that they 
had been in the habit of picking up sand 
and gravel in front of his door, and that 
about a week ago his cat had caught one 
of them. These birds also flew to some 
low wooded land on the Popple River 
which passes the door of the post office. 

I did not find a nest in this region and 
saw each pair of birds only once, but these 
observations lead me to think that the 
Evening Grosbeak should be listed as a 
summer resident over a considerable part 
of northern Minnesota, and I shall try 
this summer to discover a nest. Campers 
and bird students who happen to see this 
notice would do well to look for nests and 
young as early in the season as possible.— 
D. LANGE, Saint Paul, Minn. 


The Yellow Rail Near Chicago 


A Yellow Rail was found dead on the 
streets of Hinsdale during the spring of 
It was mounted and preserved by 
the Science Department of the school. 
One of my boys found one alive in a 
snowdrift during the Easter blizzard of 
1920. It appeared very much exhausted, 
often tucking its head under its wing 
whole full of 


inclined to believe 


1QIg. 


observers. 
I am these Rails 
pass through this area in migration more 
commonly than we had_ supposed. 
EstHer A. CrAtGMILe, River Forest, Ills. 
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THE SEASON 
XXV. February 15 to April 15, 1921 


Boston ReGion.—Following an un- 
usually mild winter, this has proved the 
earliest spring New England has known 
for years; not even in the notable spring 
of 1910 did the vegetation develop so 
The present spring rivals that 
1775 when, during the 
battle of Lexington, the grass on the Com- 
mon is reported to have waved in the 


rapidly. 


historic one of 


breeze. 

Both ornithological and a 
botanical point of view, it has been inter- 
esting to compare this year with the re- 
markably late season of 1920. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1921, just when we had begun 
to look for Bluebirds and Song Sparrows 
(the weather had been mild and for a week 


from an 


the ground had been practically bare), 
there came a foot and a half of snow, the 
heaviest snowfall ever recorded here for a 
single day. The delay in the progress of 
the season was short, however, for after 
ten days of warm sunlight the ground was 
bare again, hylas began to sing, and dur- 
ing the week following March 6 the first 
group of migrant birds entered the region 
in full numbers—Song Sparrows, Flickers, 
and Meadowlarks were distributed through- 
out the country; Blackbirds, Red-winged 
and Rusty, and Bronzed Grackles came in 
‘clatt’rin’ in tall trees,’ 


‘ ’ 


immense flocks, 
and with them came Bluebirds and Robins 
(feeding on the ground thus early), and 
soon afterward Fox Sparrows arrived (on 
the 11th, before their average date). Close 
on the heels of this group a few Pheebes 
13th, 
record dates) and within a few days the 
latter bird was well represented in the 


and Cowbirds appeared (on the 


region, fully ten days before its average 
date of arrival. A year ago at this time 
the ground was completely covered with 
snow and no birds had appeared. 

During the mild weather of the last two 
weeks in March the temperature rose to 
between 70° and 80° on four days; blos- 
soms and leaves burst forth three weeks 
earlier than they did last season; the birds 


pushed northward in such numbers tha 
new arrivals were noted almost every morn- 
ing; the Vesper and Field Sparrows and 
the Fish Hawk appeared on early record 
dates, and Ruby-crowned Kinglets and 
Yellow Palm Warblers (both early in 
arriving) are now passing through in full 
numbers, singing freely. 

Thus far in April there have been very 
few cold days to interrupt the growth of 
vegetation and the migration of the birds. 
Chipping Sparrows have been here for ten 
days, Bluebirds are incubating, and the 
Robin has begun to build “his adobe 
house;”’ the country presents a picture of 
mid-May with grass of vivid green, blos- 
soming fruit trees, and many spring flowers 
in bloom, and today, the roth, appeared 
an anomaly, a June-bug in April!— 
Winsor M. TyLer, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The end of an 
otherwise open winter was punctuated by 
a very heavy snowstorm on February 20. 

A question which naturally arises con- 
cerning summer birds which linger here 
and there into a mild winter like the past 
one, is whether they actually succeed in 
hanging on until spring. A BrownThrasher 
observed at Bayside, L. I., February 27, 
by H. E. Dounce, and which had been 
reported to him in the same locality about 
three weeks, and again ten days previous, 
had weathered this storm successfully. 

The most notable feature of the period 
under consideration was early and pro- 
tracted movement of water-fowl, and un- 
usual abundance of fresh-water species, in- 
cluding records of rarer forms (Overpeck 
Marshes, N. J.- Canada Geese 
wintered on the south shore of Long Island 
in fair numbers, which were augmented in 
February. A flock flying over somewhat 
east of north in migration was observed in 
February (Bayside, L. I—H. E. Dounce) 
and about March 20 (Mineola, L. 1 — 
Griscom and J. T. Nichols). Up the Hud- 
son Ducks were unusually numerous about 


Griscom). 
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April 1 (Rhinebeck—M. S. Crosby). Ata 
corresponding date (April 3) Griscom and 
Janvrin found the following species on the 
Overpeck Marshes: American Merganser, 
Mallard, Black Duck, Pintail, Green- 
winged Teal (4), Shoveller (1 drake) Lesser 
Scaup (34), Ruddy Duck (3). 

Usually some spring changes may be 
observed among the land birds on Long 
Island by the end of February. This year 
nothing of the sort was noticed in two 
days spent at Mastic at that time, doubt- 
less due to the storm of the 2oth from 
which the ground was still snow-covered. 
Ring-billed Gulls and Great Blue Herons 
had doubtless been present all winter. The 
snow was gone the beginning of March, 
and the earliest migrants came at about 
their average dates. 

From this point, as regards vegetation, 
the spring advanced with unusual rapidity; 
so that from the sth to the roth of April 
cherry trees and Norway maples were in 
flower, other maples coming into leaf, and 
shrubbery becoming quite green. Though 
there was not much general acceleration 
of migration to meet these conditions, 
several species were ahead of time and 
some notably early records of arrival were 
obtained. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet and 
Hermit Thrush were generally scarce, or 
late in appearing, though from the Bronx 
a report of the former on April 3 and of the 
latter on April 4 has come to hand (F. F. 
Houghton). Among the early records are: 
March 20, Chipping Sparrow, and April 3, 
Bittern, near Plainfield, N. J. (W. DeW. 
Miller); March 25, Vesper Sparrow, 
Mineola, L. I. (J. T. N.); March 27, Pied- 
billed Grebe, Fish Hawk, Tree Swallow 
(2 flocks), Vesper Sparrow, and April 3, 
Yellow Palm Warbler at Englewood, N. J. 
(Griscom and Janvrin); March 11, Pheebe, 
March 26, Vesper Sparrow, March 29, 
Chipping Sparrow, April 2, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet (M. S. Crosby), and April 10, 
Purple Martin (Crosby and Griscom). At 
Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, Cowbirds 
became generally distributed toward the 
end of March; April 14, Solitary Vireo, 
Central Park, New York City (Granger 
and Griscom). 
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Robins were actively building at Garden 
City April 8—J. T. Nicuots, New York 
City. 

WASHINGTON RecGion.—If birds about 
Washington, D. C., were uncommonly 
silent throughout January, 1921, they cer- 
tainly were not so during February and 
March. Most of the resident song-birds, 
such as the Cardinal, Song Sparrow, Tufted 
Titmouse, and Mockingbird, began singing 
regularly about the 1st of February and 
continued in full song thereafter. They 
have seemed more than ordinarily active 
in this respect, though, of course, with 
intermissions. The weather at this time 
of year has apparently great influence on 
the song as on other activities of birds, and 
it is interesting to note its effect, although 
of this, as of other phases of their life his- 
tory, much is still to be learned. Their 
singing at this time of the year is greatly 
stimulated by warm, still weather, whereas 
a windy or damp, cold day seems largely 
to seal the fountain of song. Sudden 
changes in temperature or other weather 
conditions are more likely to cause these 
changes than gradual transitions. Such 
variations in activities have been par- 
ticularly remarked during February and 
March of this year. 

The generally warm weather of these 
two months has apparently had some in- 
fluence on the northward movement of 
early migrants, though not to the extent 
of bringing them here long in advance of 
their usual time, nor of breaking many 
records of early appearance. This effect 
may best be seen in the following list of 
arrivals that are earlier than the average, 
which is added in parentheses after each: 
Mourning Dove, observed February 6 
(average date of appearance, March 16); 
Fox Sparrow, February 19 (March 4); 
Red - winged Blackbird, February 22 
(March 1); Killdeer, February 22(March7); 
Towhee, March 7 (March 28); Belted 
Kingfisher, March 7 (March 23); Pheebe, 
March 7 (March 11); Pine Warbler, 
March 12 (March 31); Osprey, March 20 
(Apri! 11); Pied-billed Grebe, March 20 
(April 1); and Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, 
March 30 (April 8). It should be noted, 
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however, that all of these excepting the 
last five occasionally winter in this region. 

One bird, the Louisiana Water-Thrush, 
was reported on March 27, by Miss M. J. 
Pellew, in Rock Creek Park, Washington, 
D. C., which is in advance of the earliest 
previous record, March 31, 1918; but this 
is the only species so far that has broken 
its record of early arrival. 

A number of birds, such as the Wood- 
cock, Hermit Thrush, Yellow Palm War- 
bler, Vesper Sparrow, and BrownThrasher, 
put in their appearance at about the nor- 
mal time, while the Chipping Sparrow (on 
March 26) was a few days behind time. 
On the other hand, a few that should have 
arrived April 1 have not yet 
(March 31) been noted. These are the 
Cowbird, Savannah Sparrow, Purple Mar- 


before 


tin, and American Pipit. 
Comparatively few birds of more than 


passing interest have been observed. Two 
Holbeell’s Grebes, rare here, were seen by 
Dr. Paul Bartsch on the Tidal Basin, at 
Washington, D. C., on March 8. No fur- 
ther report from the Whistling Swans that 
have wintered on the Potomac below 
Washington has been received, but a flock 
of eleven was seen flying over Georgetown, 
D.C., by Mr. William Palmer, on Marchr8. 
This last record has a further and melan- 
choly interest, as it was the last or almost 
the last observation on birds made by 
Mr. Palmer.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) ReGIOoN.—The migra- 
tion season opened at Oberlin on Febru- 
ary 16, when the first wave of Crows, 
Robins and Bluebirds appeared. The next 
wave was on the 23d, with Killdeer and 
Red-winged Blackbird as arrivals, and an 
increase of those of the first wave. The 
third wave began on March 2 and termi- 
nated on the sth, involving 14 species as 
arrivals and the increase of the earlier 
arrivals. Phoebe came on the 8th, Towhee 
on the 1oth, Field Sparrow on the rath, 
Vesper Sparrow and Woodcock on the13th, 
Bufflehead on the 14th, Fox Sparrow on the 
15th, Baldpate, Pintail, Shoveller andPied- 
billed Grebe on the 17th, Turkey Vulture 
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on the 19th. This scattering wave was due 
to continued moderately favorable weather 
over the period, and terminated with the 
coming of less favorable weather. Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker came on the 25th, but 
the next definite wave was delayed until 
the 3d of April and was continued until 
the 8th. The arrivals during this wave 
were Hermit Thrush, Brown Thrasher, 
Swamp Sparrow, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Purple Martin, Bittern, Barn and Tree 
Swallows, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Upland 
Plover, Bonaparte Gull, Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Savannah Sparrow, Myrtle War- 
bler and Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher. Imme- 
diately following this last wave, cold, wet 
weather arrived and effectually checked 
any further movement. The first and 
second waves were about ten days in 
advance of the average for this region, the 
third wave was nearly average, and the 
last wave recorded here approximately 
average, but with considerable mixing up 
of species normally belonging to other 
waves occurred. Thus the exceptionally 
warm winter has not resulted in any 
marked departures from normal in the 
migrations, except that the three species 
making up the first wave were ten days 
early. There is so much variation in the 
species making up the second wave that 
the same remark cannot be made to apply 
to it—Lynps JonEs, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CuicaGo Recion.—Since the last report, 
Chicago has been having its usual spring 
weather, changing from warm and mild to 
cold and stormy a few days at a time. On 
April 9, there was a flurry of snow which 
changed to rain and, with freezing weather, 
caused some damage to the fruit trees. 
The birds, however, are arriving every 
day in spite of the weather, a few earlier 
than usual. A Hermit Thrush was seen in 
Jackson Park on February 20 and a Coot 
February 27. Mr. De Laubenfels reports 
a Bonaparte’s Gull (March 26) at Jackson 
Park, Brown Thrasher (April 2) Bittern 
and Tree Swallow (April 7) from Willow 
Springs. 

The marshes are of special interest at 
this time as Ducks are very plentiful, 
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15 species having been reported to date, 
the most notable of which are a Greater 
Scaup (De Laubenfels), seen in Jackson 
Park, and the Ring-necked Ducks which 
are very numerous. Also many Canada 
Geese and one Snow Goose (De Lauben- 
fels) seen at Hinsdale. The Ducks seem 
to know that they are protected as they 
are quite tame and allow a close approach. 
I watched a Scaup on a small pond for five 
minutes, while standing within 20 feet of 
it. Although I waved my arms and made 
various noises it did not take alarm and 
only flew when a stone was dropped near it. 
Pied-billed and Horned Grebes and Great 
Blue and Black-crowned Night Herons 
are beginning to arrive; a Pectoral Sand- 
piper and Double-crested Cormorant (De 
Laubenfels) were seen at Willow Springs 
April 2. The Killdeers and both Yellow- 
legs are here and the Jack Snipe rise from 
the marsh every few feet while the Red- 
wings continue their noisy mating and the 
Marsh Hawks keep a sharp watch over 
the entire swamp. 

Lapland and Smith’s Lengspurs are 
here in large flocks near Argo; numerous 
Tufted Titmice have been reported from 
different localities. This bird seems, like 
the Cardinal, to be extending its range to 
the north, as they are seen more commonly 
every year. Besides the common Hawks, 
a few Rough-legged Hawks have been seen 
in the sand-dunes. Most of the Sparrows 
are here in full song and many Kinglets, 


Brown Creepers and Sapsuckers are to be 
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found roaming through the woods. 
first Myrtle Warbler (De Laubenfels and 
Ford) was seen March 20 in the sand-dunes 
and is now common everywhere. 

Mr. W. A. Waukegan, is 
doing some very interesting trapping and 
banding work and among other birds 
reports a Northern Shrike (March 20), 
caught when it entered a trap after a 
Junco, which it killed. 

Three Horned Owl nests were found by 
Mr. Richardson in the sand-dunes, and 
Mr. Ford has located a number of early 
Woodcock nests. The Society now has a 
list of 96 species and expects to add many 
more during the next two months.—Co1L1n 


Lyons, of 
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CAMPBELL SANBORN, Chairman of the 
Report Committee, Chicago Ornithological 
Society. 


Kansas City Recion.—All records for 
warm open winters in this region have been 
broken during the past season. Trees 
began to bud in mid-February, and by the 
end of the second week in March only very 
late fruit had not yet blossomed. Records 
of early arrivals of birds were being broken, 
and most unusual nesting dates were being 
recorded, when everything was brought to 
a sudden standstill by two hard freezes 
during the week of March 27. Fruit was 
killed generally throughout the region, and 
some damage to eggs and nestlings was 
noted. In the nest of even so hardy a 
species as the Prairie Horned Lark two 
eggs containing dead embryos were found 
alongside a fully-fledged nestling. 

Mr. B. F. Bush, whose meteorological 
and botanical notes extend back over a 
long sequence of years, states that once 
before (in 1882-1883) a spring-like winter 
had beguiled vegetation into a too-early 
awakening only to blast everything by a 
late killing frost. 

Is it worthy of record that reports from 
scattered correspondents indicate that 
Bronzed Grackles were present in large 
flocks over the entire region throughout 
the winter. This is unprecedented, as 
winter records for this species are few and 
far between. 

Meadowlarks suddenly appeared on their 
breeding-stands in full song on February 27 
and Red-headed Woodpeckers moved in on 
the same date in numbers, both species 
being far in advance of their normal times 
of arriving in force. From the middle of 
February to March 1 a great procession 
of Ducks and Geese was observed on the 
Missouri River by William Andrews and 
others. The abundance of water-fowl dur 
ing this period doubtless accounts for the 
presence on February 25 of the first Duck 
Hawk seen in this vicinity in many years. 
On February 15 the first large flocks of 
migrating Robins were seen, and on the 
16th and 17th numerous flocks of Canada 
and Blue Geese passed through. Between 
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the 26th and 28th thousands of Mallards 
and Pintails were passing, and on March 2 
another heavy flight of Ducks, including 
several flocks of Green-winged Teal, was 
recorded. 

Two Ospreys were seen on March 3; no 
earlier local date for this species has been 
recorded. The Pheebe was first noticed on 
March 6, though it probably arrived earlier, 
and on this date Walter Cunningham ob- 
served and heard Lapland Longspurs and 
Pipits on the rifle range in Swope Park. 
The first Coots, a flock of about two 
hundred, were seen on the 8th. For three 
days following this date Ducks and Geese 
were abundant on the river and a few 
Herring and Ring-billed Gulls were seen 
(Andrews). Geese noted on the 15th and 
16th included a small flock of Hutchins’s, 
25 Blue Geese and 3 flocks of Snow Geese. 
Scaup Ducks were first noted on the 13th 
and by the 16th were abundant. The first 
Great Blue Herons were seen on March ts, 
on which date great numbers of migrating 
Sparrows in all favorable 
localities in the Missouri bottoms. The 
most numerous species among the Spar- 
rows on this date seemed to be Lincoln’s 
Sparrow. Purple Martins were noticed in 
ones and twos on March 13, though earlier 
arrivals were doubtless overlooked. 

Three nests containing full-grown young 
Prairie Horned Larks were found on the 
last two days of March, and on the 30th a 
set of four slightly incubated Killdeer eggs 
was taken within 500 feet of the end of the 
Sunset Hill car line. Brown Thrashers 
came in on a wave of Harris’ Sparrows on 
April 3, when the thickets and hedges of 
the prairie regions resounded with spring 
music. Another of these characteristic 
waves of Harris’ Sparrows was noted on 
the 11th and 12th, when the birds were 
present over the entire southern part of 
the city. 

The first local nesting of the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk that has ever been made a 
matter of record was noted on April 4, a 
noisy old female having been flushed from 
her nearly completed nest in a small clump 
of trees well within the city limits. In the 


were noted 


same region, on April 10, a set of six Crow 
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eggs was found. On the same date a Dove 
was found sitting on her two eggs, and two 
completed nests of Migrant Shrikes were 
located. Fifteen Upland Plover and one 
Woodcock were seen in the Waldo region 
on this date. Numbers of migrating Vesper 
Sparrows were seen on the prairie regions 
on the 11th and 12th, and on the 13th 
several Black-and-White Warblers were 
present in Swope Park. Downy Wood- 
peckers, Carolina Wrens, and Bluebirds 
were found nesting on this date.—HArRRY 
Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER ReEGIon.—At daybreak this 
morning (April 15) three native species 
were singing near the writer’s sleeping- 
porch, Meadowlark, Robin, and 
House Finch, and three other species were 
twittering or calling at the same time, to 
wit, Pine Siskin, a Junco, and the Flicker. 
That sentence seems to epitomize bird- 
life about this region during the past two 
months—most of the time a few species in 
evidence and not many of them. 

The Robin, House Finch, Flicker, and 
Siskin are busy just now beginning (or 
carrying on) housekeeping; Robins and 
Meadowlarks have steadily increased in 
the region since February 15, but have not 
come in large waves, as is so often the case. 
It has taken the Meadowlark since about 
March 1 to penetrate from the city’s out- 
skirts to its interior parks. The only Juncos 
present in Denver, so far as the writer’s 
observations have shown during the past 
eight weeks, have been the Montana and 
the Shufeldt’s Juncos. This makes a 
noticeable deficiency of Juncos for the 
season just passing. Ordinarily, up to 
April 15, one sees hereabouts a consider- 
able number of Chickadees (Mountain 
and Long-tailed), Chipping Sparrows, Lark 
Buntings, Say’s Phcebes, and Gambel’s 
Sparrows. None of these birds have been 
noted here up to date by the writer. There 
has been a striking absence of Ducks from 
the lakes of our park system, only one 
species having been seen, a single female 
Lesser Scaup on February 24. It is inter- 
esting and noteworthy that as soon as open 
water was established in one small park 


viz., 
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lake there appeared in it a Pied-billed 
Grebe, which clung closely to the area in 
which was seen an individual of the same 
species most of last year. Perhaps the 
birds of last and this year are the same 
individual. 

There have been very few Bluebirds in 
the city and its outskirts since February 15. 
A Batchelder’s Woodpecker remained 
about my home neighborhood for two 
days (April 3 and 4); this is the second time 
the writer has detected the species in 
Denver during the last twenty-five years. 
Merlin in the 

A review of the writer’s 
Hawk can be 
region every 


A Richardson’s was seen 
city on March 22. 
notes shows that this little 
depended on to visit this 
spring, and often in the fall, too. 

The writer has had little opportunity to 
spend time in the hills or on the surround- 
ing plains. It is quite likely that his vision, 
more or less restricted to the city and its 
immediate environs, has given him an in- 


adequate and an imperfect picture of the 


existing regional bird conditions. Never- 
theless, past experience has shown that a 
fairly good idea of the bird-life of a con- 
siderable area about Denver can be gotten 
from a study of that within Denver and 
its outskirts.—W. H. Berctotp, Denver, 


Colo. 


SAN Francisco REGION.—Warm spring 
weather reached us the last week of Feb- 
ruary, but it was anticipated by Allen’s 
Hummingbird, which was first seen on 
February 18, though a suspicious buzz was 
heard on the roth and the rith. Febru- 
ary 22, being a holiday, was spent on the 
bay, and one of the rewards was the sight 
of a flock of some hundred Surf 
Scoters off Point Richmond. The colora- 
tion was so bright that I was deceived for 
a time into believing that I was watching 
Tufted Puffins. The only other bird event 
of the month was a glimpse of a dozen 
Band-tailed Pigeons as they flew low 
directly over my head and off over the 
brow of the Berkeley Hills. March came 
in like the proverbial lamb, but did not 
remain lamblike throughout its course. 
Rather was it like an eastern April with 


three 
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its frequent showers followed by blossom- 
ing flowers. A House Wren was merrily 
singing on March 4, having beaten the 
Lutescent Warbler again for second place 
among spring arrivals—this time by five 
days. As I stood watching the Lutescent 
Warbler on the oth, my attention was 
attracted by an exquisite warbling song 
which sounded far away. I was much 
puzzled by the song and I was surprised 
and delighted when I discovered that it 
was being uttered by a Townsend's Soli- 
taire, distant not twenty feet. This whisper 
song was continued for a full half-hour, 
being interrupted only by a couple of 
meals which consisted of five or six 
crategus berries hastily swallowed in 
Thrush fashion. 

March 16 was one of the lamblike days 
and was spent on the lower reaches of San 
Francisco Bay where a gun club has con- 
structed a fresh-water pond. A flock of 
seventy Avocets were in an excited state 
which suggested the approach of the mat- 
ing season. In addition to these handsome 
birds, there were 8 to 10 Yellow-Legs, 
30 Killdeer, a Wilson’s Snipe, a Bittern, 
4 Great-Blue Herons, 6 Black-crowned 
Night Herons, 8 Tule Wrens, 4 Barn 
Swallows, and a Tree Swallow, sufficient 
reward, one would say, for the rough walk 
over marshy cow-paths. For full measure 
there were added 300 to 400 each of Pin- 
tails and Green-winged Teal, about 
60 Ruddy Ducks, 50 Shovellers, 10 Bald- 
pates, 10 Lesser Scaup, 4 Cinnamon Teal, 
and 300 to 400 Pipits, bringing the total 
up to 40 species and about 2,000 indi- 
viduals. 

Warbling Vireos and Pileolated Warblers 
were seen in Claremont Cafion on March 26 
by Mr. Storer, and Western Flycatchers 
were quite common on April 1. Tolmie’s 
Warbler was heard singing on April 11 
reminding me that a second winter record 
for him was made by Mrs. Kelly and Mr. 
Bassett on February 22. 

On April 12, a second trip to the marshes 
and lower bay showed the number of 
Avocets, Ducks, Coots, and Pipits very 
much reduced, while Yellow-Legs had in- 
creased from 8 or 10 to 30. Species not 
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seen on March 16, but present on April 12, 
were Bonaparte’s Gulls (40), Dowitchers 
(300), Red-backed Sandpipers (12), Black- 
bellied Plover (2), and Black-necked 
Stilts (12). 

Nests found so far this season are as 
follows: Allen’s Hummer (March 20), 
Bush-Tits (March 9, 18, and April 11), 
Titmouse (April 1), Flicker (Mr. Hunt, 
April 7), and Barn Swallow (April 12). 
Although more than a month has passed 
since the first Bush-Tit’s nest was found, 
there are still small flocks of them to be 
seen. It is very apparent that Quail are 
mating or nesting, but a flock of about 
twenty was seen on April 11. 

The following winter visitants were still 
present on April 11: Intermediate, Golden- 
crowned, and Fox Sparrows; Pipits, Au- 
dubon’s Warblers, Ruby-crowned King- 
lets, Juncos, Hermit Thrushes, Robins, 
and Varied Thrushes. The Sapsucker was 
recorded for the last time (Miss Wythe) on 
February 21, Golden-crowned Kinglets on 
March 11, Mockingbird (Miss Wythe) on 
March 26, and Townsend’s Warbler on 
April 2. The last may very likely still be 
here. Only one through migrant has been 
noted among land-birds’ namely the Rufous 
Hummingbird (March 19) which was posi- 
tively identified, even to the notch in the 
tail feather. They are still loitering about 
the twinberry blossoms, eucalyptus, and 
other nectar-bearing flowers.—AMELIA S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.— Midwinter trips 
afield have yielded somewhat meager re- 
turns to the bird observer who appraises 
the value of his day by the length of his 
list. Alaska Hermit Thrushes, Fox Spar- 
rows, and Golden-crowns have been not- 
ably scarce. California Purple Finches, 
however, have been in the valleys in more 
than ordinary numbers. 

On February 9, a Townsend’s Solitaire 
among the sand-dunes near 
Hyperion by Mr. L. E. Wyman. On the 
22d, a fine observation of a Ferruginous 
Rough-legged Hawk was made by three of 
our members. On February 20, Western 
Vesper and Western Savannah Sparrows 
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were found in considerable numbers on the 
grassy hills of Sand Cafion on the water 
shed of the Santa Clara River. 

The first record of Pine Siskins for the 
season was made on March 3, when they 
were found feeding on willow and poplar 
catkins in company with Green-backed and 
Willow Goldfinches and California Purple 
Finches. 

Varied Thrushes were seen in foothill 
cafions March 3 and 8, and on March 16 
and 17, five or six were seen in the vicinity 
of Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe. The Gray- 
headed Junco mentioned in the October- 
December report was again seen in the 
vicinity of Eagle Rock on March 8. 

Lewis’ Woodpecker was noted near Cala- 
basas March 15, and on the same date 
many Mountain Bluebirds were seen in 
the San Fernando Valley. Western Blue- 
birds in small numbers have been occa- 
sionally noted, and the number of Robins 
recorded has been small. Cedar Waxwings 
have frequently been seen in average 
numbers. 

Two Blue-fronted Jays have visited the 
garden of Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers at 
frequent intervals throughout the winter. 
Pipits, Horned Larks, and Lark Sparrows 
were noticed in large flocks on plowed land 
(March 24). The Pipits were observed to 
be still here April 7. Along the shore, bird- 
life has been more abundant. February 22, 
at Alamitos Beach, 104 Western Grebes 
were assembled in a loose flock on the 
ocean, apparently resting. Lists made at 
White’s Point in February and March in- 
cluded Turnstones in large numbers (76 on 
February 28), Spotted Sandpipers, Ameri- 
can Mergansers, and Surf and White- 
winged Scoters. On February 28, Black- 
bellied Plover and Red-backed Sandpipers 
were observed to be donning summer plum- 
age. On March 16, one Red-backed Sand- 
piper and one Plover were seen in complete 
summer dress, and three other Plover in 
various stages of change. Four Hudsonian 
Curlews were noted February 22, and a 
few Marbled Godwits, Willets, and Red- 
backed Sandpipers. No other Curlew have 
been seen, though five all-day trips have 
been made to the shore since that date. 
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One Caspian Tern was seen in company 
with California and Ring-billed Gulls at 
Bolsa Chica where many Ducks were in 


the lagoons. Most numerous were the Pin- 
tail and Shoveller. 
many hundreds of Gulls were assembled in 


On the ocean beach 


large flocks. 

On March 3, a few dark heads were seen 
among the Bonaparte’s Gulls at Playa del 
Rey, and a pair of Red-breasted Mergans- 
ers observed on the March 16, 
Marbled Godwits, Western 
Willets, and Sandpipers were on the tide 
flats in large numbers, but Curlew appeared 
to be wholly absent. Brandt’s Cormorants 
were in breeding plumage March 24 and 
the Egrets in the harbor district numbered 
21. Glaucous-winged Gulls were observed 
leaving for the North, and Black-necked 
Stilts appeared in Nigger Slough. Semi- 
palmated Plover were noted April 1, also 


lagoon. 
Dowitchers, 


2 Caspian Terns at the harbor, and Cali- 
fornia and Glaucous-winged Gulls were 
leaving. 

The Northern Violet Green Swallow led 
the van of arriving land-birds from the 
South, making his first recorded appear- 
ance on February 10, a full month ahead 
of the Rufous Costa’s 
Hummingbird pushed his previous early 
date forward by about three weeks, arriv- 


Hummingbird. 


ing in considerable numbers on February 
22, while the Rufous, if present, was not 


22, 


noticed until March 18. Cliff and Bank 
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Swallows arrived on schedule time, and 
the wintering Tree Swallows had their 
numbers augmented by fresh arrivals. 
Purple Martins took up their regular 
quarters in Whittier and Long Beach on 
March 27 and 30, respectively. March 15, 
brought the first Arizona Hooded Oriole, 
but they were not common until ten days 
later, when Bullock’s also was noted. To 
date, only one Black-headed Grosbeak has 
been listed, arriving March 21. The first 
Western Tanager was seen April 7, an 
early date for this locality. On April 1 
Black-necked Stilts were again noted at 
Nigger Slough in company with Long-billed 
Dowitchers and Greater Yellow-legs. 
Among the Ducks, Green-winged and 
Cinnamon Teal were noted in company 
with Pintail and Shoveller. Cinnamon 
Teal were again noted with Baldpate 
April 7. Yellow-headed Blackbirds were 
seen on-the above date at Nigger Slough, 
where the Tule Wrens are nesting. Lutes- 
cent, Pileolated, Black-throated Gray, 
Calaveras, Townsend’s and Macgillivray’s 
Warblers have arrived, in the order 
named, while Audubon’s is still here in high 
plumage and in song. Warbling, Cassin’s 
and Least Vireos are daily arriving. April 7, 
a pair of Cabanis’ Woodpeckers were seen 
entering a freshly excavated hole in a tree 
on the bank of the San Gabriel River near 
Whittier—Frances B. ScHNEIDER, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Book Pews and Kebiews 


BIRDS OF THE WASHINGTON REGION. By 
May THACHER COOKE. Proceedings 
Biological Society, Washington, Vol. 34, 
pages 1-22, March 31, 1921. 

Within the narrow limits of twenty-one 
pages, Miss Cooke has placed a surprising 
amount of information concerning the 
299 species and subspecies of birds known 
to occur within a radius of about 20 miles 
of the Capitol. We have first a nominal 
list of the 43 Permanent Residents followed 
by a fully annotated list of the 108 birds 
classed as Rare, Irregular or Accidental 
Visitants (including two hybrids and two 
extinct while the remaining 
species are included in a table of Regular 
Migrants with data covering their spring 
and fall movements. The publication thus 


species), 


makes not only a useful and authoritative 
list of Washington birds but, in this day of 
high publishing costs, the method ofarrange- 
ment may well be considered by prospec- 
tive aushors of other local lists.—F. M. C. 


Club Reports and Bird Annuals 


Welcome evidence of the steadily grow- 
ing interest in birds and of the value of 
organized effort in bird-study is given by 
the increasing number of club reports and 
desk. 


Space permits us only to record the names 


bird annuals which come to our 
of the publications of this class which have 
been received recently. Copies of them all, 
however, may doubtless be secured by 
those to whom, for one reason or another, 
they may prove of assistance either in 
teaching or studying birds. 

The Department of Conservation of the 
state of Alabama, under John H. Wallace, 
Jr., issues its usual annual ‘Bird Day Book’ 
Montgomery, Ala.), and Ohio 
and Illinois both send admirable Arbor and 
Bird Day manuals; the first compiled by 
Anna S. Winters (address Department of 
Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio), the 
second by Francis G. Blair, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction (address Spring- 
field, Ills.). 


(address 


The Audubon Societies of Illinois 
(address 1649 Otis Building, Chicago) and 
of Indiana (address Frank C. Evans, 
Secretary, Crawfordsville) have published 
most attractive and useful ‘Bulletins,’ and 
we have also received the ‘Bulletin’ of 
the West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club, ‘The 
Murrelet’ Official Bulletin of the Pacific 
Northwest Bird and Mammal Club (ad- 
dress Seattle, Wash.), and the ‘Yearbook’ 
of the Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird Club. The 
latter list, by 


contains an annotated 


Maunsell S. Crosby, of the 229 species of 


birds recorded from Dutchess County, 
which makes a serviceable guide and check- 
list for local students, as well as a valuable 
addition to faunal literature—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


EL. Hornero.—The principal paper in 
the December, 1920 (Vol. II, No. 2) issue 
of the organ of the Ornithological Society 
of La Plata Calle Peru, 208 
Buenos Aires) is by the Society’s president, 
Dr. Roberto Dabbene. It is on the 24 spe- 
cies of North American shore-birds which 
have been recorded from Argentina. Dr. 
Dabbene classifies these birds according to 
their Argentine status as follows: 

I. Abundant and found in part during 
all the year: Greater and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Pectoral and White-rumped Sand- 
pipers. 

II. Common without being numerous 
and found only during the summer months: 
Baird’s and Solitary Sandpipers, Golden 
Plover, Stilt Sandpiper, Bartram’s Plover. 

III. Scarce: Knot, Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper, Sanderling. 

IV. Very rare: Marbled Godwit, Wil- 
son’s Phalarope, Spotted Sandpiper, Semi- 
palmated Plover, Hudsonian Curlew. 

V. Accidental Visitors: Northern and 
Red Phalaropes, Curlew Sandpiper, Least 
Sandpiper, Surf Bird, Green-shank. 

VI. No longer observed: Eskimo Cur- 
lew (the specimen of this species referred 
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CHILIAN FLAMINGOES (Phenicoplerus chilensis) LEAVING THEIR EGGS, LAID ON THE 


GROUND WITHOUT A NEST, IN A LAGOON 


PATAGONIA 


to in the foot-note on page 108, was col- 
lected by R. H. Beck at Mar del Plata, 
September 29, 1914. It is in the Brewster- 
Sanford collection at the American—not 
~ Brooklyn’’- 

Dr. Dabbene presents the known Argen- 


museum). 


tine status of each of the above-mentioned 
species and a detailed list of its published 
records of occurrence, besides many others 
based on specimens chiefly in the Museum 
of Natural History at Buenos Aires. 

The same author also contributes a re- 
view of the Rheas of Argentina and several 
general notes, including one on the nesting 
of the Chilian Flamingo (Phenicopterus 
chilensis) which is illustrated by a photo- 
graph of exceptional interest, and which we 
are permitted to reproduce herewith. It 
was made in a lake near San Julian, Santa 
Cruz, ‘Patagonia,’ presumably on anisland. 
The eggs, as will be seen, are laid on the 
ground with no attempt at nest-building. 
This fact suggests that possibly, in the 
absence of tides or heavy rainfall, the 
truncate mud-cones which Flamingoes 
usually build are not here required, and 


TWENTY LEAGUES FROM SANTA CRUZ, 


Courtesy of El Hornero 


that consequently these cones are needed 
only where the birds nest in shallow water, 
or where tide or heavy rainfall necessitate 
building to a height above the probable 
high-water level. 

A paper by Enrique Lynch Arribalzaga 
on ‘The Birds of the Chaco,’ ‘Notes on 
Nests and Eggs’ by Pedro Serié, and several 
shorter communications 
number.—F. M. C. 


complete the 


Bird-Lores Wanted 
Birp-LorE continues to offer the free 
its columns to subscribers who 
wish to complete their files of this maga- 
zine, but hereafter these want notices 
will appear in this Department, as space 
permits. Herewith we list a notice from 
James Grant, Jr., R. R. No. 10, Box g4, 
Van Wert, Ohio, for the issue of January- 
February, 1914. 


use of 


A Second Book of Bird Songs 
for Children 
Lovers of bird music will be interested in 
a book of birds’ songs by W. B. Olds, pub- 
lished by G. Schmirer of New York City. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Few authors have been more intimately 
associated with their haunts than was John 
Burroughs with ‘Riverby’ and ‘Slabsides,’ 
and ‘Woodchuck Lodge.’ Among the 
thousands of his friends who have visited 
him at one or more of these places, there 
are doubtless few who have not hoped that 
they would be preserved as shrines for the 
Burroughs’ lovers of this, as well as of future 
generations. It would indeed seem like the 
violation of a sacred trust to permit 
‘Slabsides,’ for example, to crumble into 
ruins, and the little valley in which it 
stands become a neglected waste of brush 
and weeds. Nor can one accept the thought 
of its becoming the home of someone whose 
energies were devoted solely to the grow- 
ing of celery and onions. 

Gilbert White’s home 
now the residence of a manufacturer who 
has closed it to the public. White died in 
1793, and, as year by year his fame grows 
and the lesson of his life becomes more 
potent, one realizes that his home should 
have been for all time open to his followers. 

So, too, Burroughs’ audience will in- 
crease, and though we shall never again 
see the almost endless line of pilgrims who 
sought his cordial handclasp and kindly 
greeting, so long as his haunts exist, so 
long will they be a Mecca to those who will 
find John Burroughs living forever in his 
works. 

As a token of our love for Burroughs, as 
a tribute to his memory, and as a duty to 
posterity, it is clear that we of today 
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should spare no effort to acquire and pre- 
serve that portion of his estate to which 
the nature-lovers of all times seem the 
rightful heirs. 

Animated by this thought, some forty 
of Mr. Burroughs’ friends met at the 
American Museum of Natural History on 
the afternoon of April 15, to consider the 
desirability of forming a Burroughs’ 
Memorial Association. The meeting was 
addressed by Julian Burroughs, Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ son and heir, by Dr. Clara Barrus, 
his literary executor, by Judge A. T. Clear- 
water, of Kingston, N. Y., executor of his 
estate, by Hamlin Garland and others, all 
of whom endorsed the object for which the 
meeting had been called. After a discus- 
sion of ways and means, a committee of 
nine was appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws, and proceed with the organ- 
ization and incorporation of the Associa- 
tion. While the first object of this Associa- 
tion will be the acquisition of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ homes, it is conceivable that it may 
exert a wide influence in promoting that 
friendship with nature which was the es- 
sence of Burroughs’ message to mankind. 
Provision, for example, may be made for 
Junior Memberships and for the forma- 
tion of chapters or branches in the schools, 
and for the observance of April 3, Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ birthday, as Burroughs Day, in 
the schools as well as among nature-lovers 
everywhere. 

John Burroughs left the world not only 
a written record of his life, but he left an 
example of it; and this example, as a 
demonstration of the doctrine he preached, 
is no less precious than his written word 
itself. Burroughs, the man, will become, 
therefore, an object of increasing interest 
to those who will know him only through 
his books, and anything that we can do to 
preserve the scenes among which he lived 
and of which he wrote, will add immeasur- 
ably to the value of the legacy with which 
he has so richly endowed the world. 

Information in regard to the Burroughs 
Memorial Association may be obtained 
from Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, secretary of the 
committee for organization, at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER BIRD-STUDY 


The study of birds is taking an ever increasingly important part in the 
curriculum of the schools. It is natural that this should be so, not only because 
of the resource which a knowledge of birds brings into the life of the child, but 
because bird-study stimulates an interest in all nature. The bright colors of 
birds, their cheerful songs, and the many amusing little incidents that the 
child can observe, usually arouse his interest sooner than the less animated 
plants and trees, and when once his interest in nature is active, he is easily led 
into other channels. The very difficulties which beset the study of birds only 
stimulate the red-blooded youth to greater endeavor, so that he frequently 
outstrips his teacher. Of course, it is not necessary that a teacher know a 
great deal about birds before encouraging his students to begin to study 
them, but if he does have a good knowledge of the fundamentals, it eases his 
mind and he is able to direct his pupils in their further study. At present 
there are comparatively few teachers who have more than a passing acquaint- 
ance with a few birds, and it is for this reason that this number of the 
School Department is devoted to a consideration of summer bird-study. 

The day is approaching when every large school will have its nature-study 
teacher, and every city its natural-history director. In some of the larger 
cities this policy has already been adopted, but its rapid expansion is limited 
by the scarcity of teachers who are equipped to take up the work. The advis- 
ability of having a teacher in every school who can devote his entire attention 
to this type of work has never been questioned, but it is quite another matter 
to find the teacher who is prepared to do it. 

Of recent years it has become more and more the custom of teachers to 
spend part of their summer vacation in study at some college or normal sum- 
mer school where they either ‘brush up’ on subjects which they are already 
teaching or prepare to teach others. The boards of education of some cities, 
recognizing the value of such training, provide scholarships to their best 
teachers so that they can attend these summer schools. Realizing that many 
of Brrp-Lore’s readers are teachers who may be planning to spend a part of 
next summer in study, the Editor of the School Department thought they 
might like to know where they can find instruction in the study of birds. 
Accordingly he addressed the directors of about fifty of the leading summer 
schools, asking for short announcements of any courses in ornithology or bird- 
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study that would be given this summer. At the time this goes to press, some 
of these schools have not yet been heard from, and, undoubtedly, there will be 
courses in bird-study given in other institutions than those from which announce- 
ments have been received. The schools here listed, however, represent the 
country (except the Far West) fairly well and give an idea of the types of 
instruction that will be offered. If anyone decides he would like to take up 
bird-work at some other institution than the ones listed, he should address 
the director of that summer 
school and he may discover 
that a course in bird-study will 
be given. Assurances have come 
to the Editor from many of the 
larger summer schools where 
bird-work will not be given this 
year, that courses will be offered 
as soon as the demand justifies 
it, but that this year the spirit 
of retrenchment that pervades 
all educational work forbids 
them offering it. 

It must not be assumed that 
instruction in bird-study is in- 
tended only for teachers or those 
who plan to use their knowledge 
professionally. A canvass of the 
students enrolled in the summer 
school at Cornell University 
during the past few years has 
shown them about equally 
divided into teachers who plan 
to use the work in their schools 
and those who take it for their 
own pleasure. The class work, they discovered, crystallized what they already 
knew about birds by systematizing it, and thus made it possible for them to 
progress much more rapidly. At the same time it opened up new fields to them 
and introduced them to new friends. The learning of birds’ songs, which is 
an almost endless task, is greatly shortened by having a teacher who is already 
familiar with them. Indeed so much does this mean to some bird students 
that some bird-courses, such as that at the University of Cincinnati, are 
designed primarily for this purpose. 

Another advantage of class study is the inspiration of being thrown with 
persons of kindred tastes. Too often the student of birds is compelled to work 
by himself and is discouraged by the lack of interest in those all about him. 


WATCHING A HUMMINGBIRD’'S NEST 
Individual Work Supplements Class Work in Some Courses 
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At the summer schools he is surrounded by congenial companions. Add to this 
the inspiration of a new environment and new birds, and what at first seems 
like work, in that it is ‘going to school,’ becomes a continual round of pleasure. 

In only a few of the summer schools is the work in bird-study designed to 
take, all of one’s time. There is usually opportunity to take work in other 
natural sciences, in literature, history, mathematics, or almost any other study 
that one desires, although experience has shown that it does not pay to try 
to carry too many courses. If one attempts too much he gets but little good 
out of any, for all university courses are thorough and require considerable 
preparation. 

For the benefit of those who have never attended summer schools, a word 
about the customary organization of the work in ornithology will be given. 
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AN EARLY MORNING TRIP FOR MARSH BIRDS 


Conventionalities of dress are usually not observed on field trips; common sense and comfort take first place 


Courses are ordinarily divisible into three parts: lectures, laboratory, and 
field work, the field work naturally playing a very important part. The sum- 
mer term is divisible into weeks, and classes meet a certain number of times 
each week, each meeting of the class being called a ‘period’ or an ‘hour’ whether 
it be for a fifty-minute lecture or for a two- or three-hour field-trip. Depend- 
ing upon the completeness of the course and the ‘university credit’ given, the 
class meets from two to ten times a week. Ordinarily the class meets together 
for the lectures but is divided into smaller sections for laboratory and field 
work. The field work is often given in the early morning, or a choice may be 
offered, but always a definite schedule is followed so that one can select several 
courses in the summer school and arrange his program of work as he 
deems best. 
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In the summer schools there are ordinarily no entrance requirements such 
as those of the regular year, although since the work is designed for mature 
minds, children are not usually admitted. The buildings and equipment of the 
regular college year are ordinarily employed in the summer and often the 
faculty is the same. Individual work on the part of the students is always 
encouraged and often proves a most interesting part of the summer program. 
Anyone planning to attend one of the summer schools should write either to 
the director of the summer school or to the person in charge of the bird-work 
for a complete announcement of the summer school in which he will find full 
particulars as to admission, fees, living expenses, and the like. 

Announcements of the courses in ornithology or bird-study in the various 
summer schools follow: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES, Department of Applied Ornithology. 
Informal instruction in bird-study will be given at the Amston Experiment Station, 

at Amston, Conn., by H. K. Job during the month of August. Special emphasis will be 

laid on motion picture and other photography of birds, methods of attracting birds, 

and methods of propagating game and water-fowl species. For further information 

address H. K. Job, 601 Washington Ave., West Haven, Conn. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Summer Bird-Study Course. June 27 lo July 9. 

The class is limited to 45 and only a few places will be open to non-residents of 
Cincinnati. Reservations made in the order of names and deposits received. The class 
will live during the course in the dormitories of the Ohio Military Institute on College 
Hill, a high beautiful suburb of Cincinnati. 

The purpose of the course is the instant recognition of bird-songs. No previous 
knowledge of birds is required and the class always consists largely of beginners. Bird- 
trips are from 6 to 8.30 in the morning and 6 to 8 in the evening. Group assignments to 
special bird-haunts are made for the morning hours and a lecture is given each day 
at 4.30 P.M. The afternoons are devoted to recreation. 

Those who take the examinations and pass with a grade of 60 or better will receive 
two university or professional credits. 

For further particulars as to equipment, expense, and the like, address Prof. Harris 
M. Benedict, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, who is in charge of the course. 
Co._p Sprinc Harsor, The Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 

Sciences. 

Summer school in the biological sciences conducted at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. No formal work in ornithology is given, but guides are provided for morning bird- 
walks. For further particulars address Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Director. 

UNIVERSITY OF CoLorapo, Boulder, Colo. 

Summer Quarters, June 13 to July 20. Work in ornithology will be given by Edna 
L. Johnson, A.B., Instructor in Biology, University of Colorado. 

Special attention will be given to the orders and more important families of North 
American birds; life histories, structure, flight, ecology, economic importance, game 
preservation and propagation, geographical distribution. Field work will be devoted to 
field identification, nesting habits, and the songs of the common birds. There will be 
two lectures and three field or laboratory periods of two hours each per week. Laboratory 
fee, $2. Each student is advised to have a pair of field glasses or opera glasses and Florence 
Merriam Bailey’s ‘Handbook of the Birds of Western United States.’ A complete an- 
nouncement of the Summer School can be obtained from the Director, Milo G. Derham. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer School, July 2 to August 12. Work in ornithology will be given by Prof. 
A. A. Allen, Elsa G. Allen, A.B., and Miles D. Pirnie. Two courses will be given, one 
in general ornithology and one in applied ornithology. 

The course in general ornithology is designed to give an introduction to the study 
of birds and a knowledge of the common species. The lectures will discuss such subjects 
as classification, migration, coloration, song, nest-building, eggs, care of young, methods 
of attracting birds, economic importance, etc. The laboratory practice with bird-skins 
will give an intimate knowledge of the birds of eastern North America and familiarity 
with the use of a manual. The aim of the field work is the field identification of birds 
and their songs and observations upon their habits. There will be three lectures, two 
laboratory and two field periods a week which will give University Credit of three hours. 
Each student should be provided with Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America’ and with field or opera glasses. 

The course in Applied Ornithology is intended primarily for teachers or students 
who plan to go further with the study of ornithology. The lectures will discuss the 
field open to prospective ornithologists, methods of teaching, museum work and the 
preparation of specimens, bird photography, biological surveys, wild-life conservation, 
and game-farming. The laboratory and field-work will give practical exercises along 
these lines. This course is open only to students who are taking the first course or who 
have had its equivalent. There will be two lectures and two laboratory or field periods 
cach week. Two hours of University Credit are allowed for the completion of this 
course, 

For a full announcement of the Summer School, apply to Professor Allen or to the 
Secretary of the College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, Jowa City, Iowa. 

Two courses in ornithology will be given in the second term of the summer session, 
July 25 to August 26, by Dr. Dayton Stoner. 

Course 105 S, The Birds of Iowa (5 hours; 1.6 Credit). This course is designed to aid 
the student in identifying our commoner birds as well as to give some idea of their 
fundamental structures and the basis of classification of this popular animal group. 
Lectures, readings, class discussions, and the identification of bird-skins in the labora- 
tory and of birds in the field will constitute the bulk of the work. This course should be 
perticularly valuable to those who are teaching or who expect to teach natural science. 
lhe following course, No. 1065S, affords a fitting companion course. Assistant Professor 
Stoner. 

Course 106 S, Applied Ornithology (3 hours; 1 Credit). A lecture and reading course 
which will acquaint the student with some of the more practical problems connected 
with the study of birds. Such subjects as the relation of structure to the economic 
importance of birds, the economic value of birds, legislation relative to their protection, 
the function of the citizen in legislation, methods of encouraging beneficial species and 
of combating those which may be harmful will be emphasized. Assistant Professor 

toner. 

A full announcement of the Summer School may be obtained by addressing the 
Director, Prof. C. H. Weller. 

NIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Biological Station at Douglas Lake, Mich. 

At the coming session of the University of Michigan Biological Station, located on 
the shores of Douglas Lake, Cheboygan County, Mich., a course in ornithology will be 
iven by Prof. Zeno P. Metcalf, of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 

ngineering, West Raleigh, N. C., to whom letters of inquiry concerning the course 


may be addressed. The course will concern itself with a study of the more common 
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local species by means of bird-skins, the recognition of birds in the field, observations 
of their feeding and nesting habits by means of bird-blinds, a study of their ecological 
relationships, and, near the close of the session, their migration movements. Since the 
session opens July 5, the spring migration movements will have been completed, but 
students will have an excellent opportunity to observe the nesting habits of many 
species known only as migrants farther south. Before the close of the session, August 26. 
early autumnal migration movements will have commenced. 


BEACH AT ‘LADYVILLE,’ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BIOLOGICAL STATION, 19190, AND THE SUMMER BIRD CLASS 


Opportunity will be given to qualified students to do special work on birds. The 
nature of this work will depend upon the training and inclination of the student and 
the limitations of the bird fauna of the region. A check-list of the summer birds of 
the Douglas Lake region has béen issued as Occasional Paper No. 27, and may be had 
on request from the University of Michigan Museum of Zodélogy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A full announcement of the work offered at the Biological Station can be secured by 
addressing Dr. George R. LaRue, Director, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, East Lansing, Mich. 

Summer School, June 21 to August 2. Work in ornithology given by Prof. Walter 
B. Barrows. 

The bird work is condensed into the first two weeks of the Summer School consisting 
of fifteen hours a week; five hours of lectures, and ten hours of laboratory or field work. 
This is followed by two weeks in botany and two weeks of entomology. The nature of 
the work is similar to that announced by the other university summer schools. 

A full announcement of the summer school can be secured by addressing the Director, 
Prof. E. H. Ryder. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The summer work in ornithology at Oberlin College is so different from that given 
by any of the other institutions and so interesting that a communication from Prof. 
Lynds Jones, who conducts it, is given in full: 

“In 1915 and 1916 I took the class by train to the coast of Washington, then the 
war interrupted. In 1919, the trip was made with automobiles to the same region. 
In 1920, automobiles were used again, but we went into California. 

“This summer, starting on June 23, the trip will again be with automobiles (more 
properly ‘Fords’). It will be westward to Grinnell, Iowa, my old home, thence north- 
ward to Lake Okoboji, thence northward into Minnesota to strike the Yellowstone 
Highway west of Minneapolis. This highway will then be traversed all the way to 
Livingston, Mont., from where a side trip of four days will be made into Yellowstone 
Park. From Livingston the route leads through Butte and Missoula, and past Flat- 
head Lake, to the west entrance of Glacier Park. Three or four days will be spent in 
this park. We then run through Spokane, Wenatchee, and Snoqualmie Pass to Tacoma, 
Wash. From Tacoma a side trip will be made into Ranier Park. After this we will 
run out to the ocean at Moclips for a short stay. 

“It is to be an ecological trip, with rather more attention paid to birds than to other 
subjects, partly because they are the most conspicuous and easily studied of the animals. 
Stops will be made along the way for more intensive studies at particularly favorable 
places. My plan is to make these studies in types of environment rather than try to 
cover the whole of the route. The life zones traversed will be from the Upper Austral 
to the Arctic-Alpine. The upper zones can best be studied in the parks because there 
the bird life has been carefully worked out and there are guide-books obtainable. 

“New cars are bought for this trip, and are sold in Tacoma, the members of the 
party returning by train, each his own way. The proceeds of the sale of the cars go into 
rebates to members of the party. The cost, exclusive of tuition, and including the return, 
is about $350. 

“Tt is a seven weeks’ trip, six full days of each week being spent in study. A College 
Credit of eight semester hours is given as a maximum, but this Credit is based upon a 
paper which is written after the completion of the trip and after assigned reading. 

“In 1919 there were 14 women and 7 men; in 1920 there were 10 women and g men. 
The most of these were students of Oberlin College, but in each party there have been 
students from other institutions. 

“The entrance requirements for this trip, if it is to receive College Credit, are a year 
of zoélogy or botany. It is desirable for the prospective student to have had, in addition, 
a good course in physiography, and familiarity with birds. 

“This is a strictly camping trip. Every night is spent out in the open. One meal a 
day is secured at some eating-house along the way, but the morning and evening meals 
are taken in camp. Each person provides himself with sufficient bedding. Sleeping-cots 
are not used because of their weight and because they are too cold. Each of the cars is 
made into a sort of pullman bed. Thus half of the party can sleep in the cars. The other 
half make their beds on the ground. Tents are taken for emergencies, but are seldom 
used because we have never encountered wet weather. One readily learns to make a 
good job of dressing in his sleeping-bag. The cars make comfortable dressing places for 
the women. 

“Of course, lectures are given as occasion demands, but the main part of the work 
consists in taking the students to the work and giving them such directions as may 
seem appropriate. Some blunder around at first, but all of them finally learn to make 
fairly accurate interpretations.” 

For further particulars address Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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A GOOD CHANCE TO STUDY GEOLOGY WHILE WAITING FOR DUCK HAWKS 
In most summer schools opportunity is afforded to supplement bird work with courses in Botany Geology 
Entomology or others of the natural sciences 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville, Va 


Summer School, first term, A course in bird-study given by Miss Kathleen A. 


Stuart, in codperation with the National Association of Audubon Societies. 

There will be lectures and field-trips daily at 2.30 p.m. Students should bring field 
or opera glasses, and as textbooks, ‘Bird Guide,’ by C. A. Reed, and the ‘Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America,’ by F. M. Chapman. 


A full announcement of the Summer School can be secured from the Dean of the 
University, Dr. Charles G. Maphis. 


GREAT HORNED OWL 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 105 


Perhaps no creature of the wilderness is so dreaded by birds and small 
mammals as the Great Horned Owl. To them it is the great tiger of the night 
that on absolutely silent wings may appear at any moment. When its long, 
sharp claws sink into the back and neck of its victim, there is nothing more to 
be said or done—the end comes swiftly. 

Over the greater part of North America it is the largest of the Owls com- 
monly met with. From the end of its bill to the tip of its tail, the average 
specimen measures 2 feet, and the distance across its extended wings from tip 
to tip is about 4% feet. Because of its abundant covering of long, soft feathers 
it has the appearance of being larger than its weight reveals. However, like 
many large birds, individuals vary much in size. Thus they are known to range 
in weight from 3 to 434 pounds. 

The Great Horned Owl is a bird of heavy timber lands and is seldom seen 
at a very great distance from the woods. Like most Owls, it is nocturnal in its 
habits, and, except on dark or cloudy days or in deep shady forests, rarely 
comes forth in the daytime. Shortly after sundown its deep bass calls can be 
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heard issuing from the swamps or woodlands. Its notes are something like 
the syllables, whoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, whooo, whooo. Sometimes the bird emits a 
piercing, blood-curdling scream that is very disconcerting to the city-bred 
person who hears it for the first time. These notes may be given as love-calls, 
as a challenge to its rivals, or, again, perhaps, for the mere pleasure of hearing 
itself speak. It would seem that these deep-toned notes, rolling through the 
silent night air, would serve to frighten into hiding all game within hearing, 
but I have known those who contended that at times the Owl hoots for the pur- 
pose of helping to discover its prey, as for example when trying to locate a 
rabbit which it has seen but a moment before, and which is now crouched low 
hoping to escape detection. The claim is made that the sudden hoot of the 
Owl so frightens the rabbit as to cause it to shudder or jump or make some 
other involuntary movement that betrays its exact location to the keen-eyed 
watcher of the tree above. In any event, this Owl engages in much hooting, 
not only in the mating season but at other times of year, and in regions where 
the species are abundant, its weird and awe-inspiring serenades are one of the 
common sounds of the wilderness. 

The Great Horned Owl lives well, for it appears to eat almost every form of 
animal life that it can overpower and capture. It eats many birds, and in 
hunting them has every advantage, for it may come upon the Robin, King- 
fisher, Crow, or even large Hawks while they are asleep. What bird can escape 
its fearful claws? It is very destructive to game-birds, especially the various 
species of Grouse found throughout the northern woods and the mountains of 
the South. It is very fond of visiting the vicinity of farmhouses at night and 
carrying off the hens and guinea-fowl, or even killing young turkeys that have 
been foolish enough to go to roost in the open. 

While a boy, I remember one entering our poultry-house and killing a hen. 
She gave only two or three terrified squawks, but my father chanced to hear 
these and ran out to see what was robbing the poultry-roost. We had many 
robbers in those days—skunks, opossums, and sometimes human thieves—so 
when the scream of a hen pierced the midnight gloom, it was customary for my 
father to seize his gun and rush out to investigate. On this occasion he first 
closed the small door near the ground by which the hens entered, and then 
opening the large door and holding the lantern aloft he beheld an Owl standing 
on a hen that was lying on the floor of the chicken-house. Its great eyes 
gleamed and winked in the sudden light, and it popped its bill, perhaps in an 
effort to frighten him away. 

One interesting feature of this particular Owl I well remember. It was 
highly scented with musk from a skunk. Perhaps earlier in the evening, or 
maybe the night before, it had caught one of these black-and-white wood 


pussies. 
In the southern states, Great Horned Owls capture many opossums, and 
one of their easiest victims is the rabbit. In some parts of the country rabbits 
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do great damage to growing crops and frequently girdle and kill young fruit 
trees. So these Owls in such places assuredly render great service in helping 
to keep down the increase of these rodents. All Owls seem to like rats and mice, 
immense numbers of which are taken about outhouses or farms, as well as in 
the woods and along the borders of fields. 

When a Hawk captures a bird it picks off the feathers and throws them to 
the winds. An Owl, however, does not take this trouble. It will swallow a 
mouse whole, and if a bird is not too large will consume it in a like manner. 
Nature has arranged the Owl's stomach in such way that this plucking is done 
afterward and the fur, feathers, and bones which are indigestible are rolled into 
a compact mass and later ejected from the mouth. Not two weeks ago I found 
where an Owl had been roosting. On the ground below were several dozen of 
these pellets. This particular Owl had been feeding largely on mice, and the 
pellets were all of the same character. They consisted of a mass of fur more 
or less cemented together, and every one examined was found to contain the 
skull of a mouse. - 

The Great Horned Owl undoubtedly occasionally builds its own nest, but 
as a rule it selects the old nest of some Crow or Hawk to which it may add a 
few twigs. At times it lays its eggs in the hollows of large trees. In Florida the 
hollow trunks of trees appear to be used almost exclusively. Very little if any 
nesting material is used, in such cases the eggs simply being deposited on the 
rotten wood at the bottom of the cavity. In some of the regions of the West, 
where suitable nesting-trees are scarce, the birds often select crevices on rocky 
cliffs. In northern California I once visited a ranch where the owner told me 
that a pair of Great Horned Owls had made their nest and reared their young 
in the loft of his barn. We started out with the intention of paying the Owlets 
a visit. In passing a weird clump of small trees we were surprised to find a 
young Horned Ow] sitting on the ground beneath them. It had left the shelter 
of the barn only the night previous. The other young one had also departed 
but we were unable to discover it. 

It will be seen that the Great Horned Owl, like many other birds, builds its 
nest in a variety of situations, and the spot selected for the abode of its young 
must naturally depend on the character of the country in which the bird lives. 
In the southern part of its range it has been known to begin its fafnily duties as 
early as January or even December. In New York state nests are found as 
early as February, and even in far away Alaska the bird turns its attention to 
its duties in April, where the ground is covered with snow and the icicles may 
be hanging from the trees. Usually two eggs are laid, although three and 
sometimes four have been found in a nest. About four weeks are required for 
the eggs to hatch. The young develop very slowly and two and one-half or 
three months will elapse before they are large enough to leave the nest, and 
they may be five months of age before the down of youth has entirely 
disappeared. 
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By far the larger majority of the birds of our Western Hemisphere are 
migratory. That is, they move southward upon the approach of winter and 
return to their northern homes when warm days of spring again visit the land. 
The Great Horned Owl does not belong to this class. Although it may wander 
some in quest of food, and when woodlands are cut away by the advance of 
agriculture it will move on to other regions, these shiftings from one feeding- 
ground to another would hardly be classed as migratory movements. Wherever 
found, therefore, this Owl may be regarded as a resident throughout the year. 

In the zoélogical gardens it is very usual to find a cage containing several 
of these large, feathered denizens of the woodlands. The bird is so very striking 
in its appearance and its plumage is so handsome that when one is taken alive 
its captor often feels that it should be exhibited for the interest and admiration 
of others. In captivity many of our native birds, especially when taken young, 
in time become quite tame and even friendly. This is true of many of the birds 
of prey, as, for example, the Condor and some of the large Hawks. The Great 
Horned Owl, however, scorns all friendly advances and its fierce, untamed 
nature is unsubdued even though the same captor may bring it food daily over 
a period of months and even years. Upon the near approach of a human 
intruder the Great Horned Owl will pop its bill and show fierce resentment. 
In a savage manner it will at times fly at the person who enters its cage and 
has even been known to strike the hat and head of a man who came only for 
the purpose of administering to the Owl’s need for food. 

The Great Horned Ow! is widely distributed throughout the North Ameri- 
can continent, and, as is usually the case with a bird of such wide distribution, 
the species is represented by many climatic varieties. The casual observer 
might regard the Great Horned Owl of northern Canada and the one found in 
South Florida or Mexico as being identical, but a close examination would show 
a difference in the shading of the plumage or perhaps the size of the bird. There 
is not space here to give the range of all the different subspecies, but they may 
at least be named, and are as follows: Great Horned Owl, common in eastern 
North America. Then there are the Western Horned Owl, Arctic Horned Owl, 
Pacific Horned Owl, Dusky Horned Owl, Dwarf Horned Owl, Labrador 
Horned Owl, and St. Michael Horned Owl—eight varieties in all. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS’ BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 


Just a short time before he died, John 
Burroughs, world-famous naturalist, wrote a 
birthday message to the boys and girls of the 
Audubon Societies. The message was: 


The Joy of Life 


My Dear Young Friends of the Every Child’s 
Audubon Society: 

As the time draws near for my eighty- 

fourth birthday, I look back down the long 

road of the years and think what a good jour- 


ney it has been. If I could live twice as long 
I could not exhaust the beauties and wonders 
of this best of all possible worlds. All my life 
I have been trying to find out what I could 
about this big globe of ours that is swimming 
through space and about its inhabitants, 
human and otherwise, and this knowledge has 
helped me to feel at home on our planet. I 
hope each of you will learn to feel at home 
and be happy in the learning of the wonders 
of our world. Your friend, 
JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


LAW REGARDING THE SALE AND WEARING OF 
FEATHERS 


In most of the cities of the United States, 
and particularly in New York, the plumes of 
the Bird-of-Paradise are displayed for sale 
and may be seen in common use on women’s 
hats. Frequently their sale is advertised in 
newspapers. The traffic in these feathers 
seems to have been on the increase the past 
year. Our office receives numerous inquiries 
from people who tell us of these things and 
“The law is being flagrantly violated. 
Why do you not do something?”’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, in so far as the sale and wearing of 
the law is not 


state, 


these plumes is concerned, 
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being violated, for the law does not prohibit 
these things. It is against the law to sell 
aigrettes, the plumes of the white Egret, but 
once they are in private possession there ap- 
pears to be no enforceable law against their 
being worn. In the case of Paradise plumes, 
however, the only restriction is the United 
States law embodied in the Tariff Act of 1913, 
which prohibits the importation of the feathers 
of any wild birds into the United States for 
commercial purposes. This is the law that 
is being “flagrantly violated.” 

Undoubtedly the stock of Paradise feath- 
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ers on hand when the law went into effect on 
October 3, 1913,—nearly eight years ago,— 
has long ago been exhausted, and the plumes 
we now see sold and worn are most certainly 
Inspec- 
tors of the Custom Offices have made a large 


feathers that have been smuggled. 


number of seizures, and in these columns we 
have from time to time reported the taking of 
some of these illegal goods and the disposition 
made of them. 

This Association planned to ask the pres- 
ent session of Congress that is revising the 
Tariff to amend the law in such a way as to 
prohibit absolutely the Paradise 
plumes. Just before the date set by the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for the President of the Association to 


sale of 


appear before the Congressmen having this 
matter in charge, it was learned that the 
United States Millinery Chamber of Com- 
merce had a bill to propose, and after a con- 
ference and much deliberation it was decided 
to back their bill, and this was done, not only 
formally before the Ways and Means Com 
mittee on February 11, 1921, but subse- 
This bill makes it 
illegal to sell the plumes of Birds-of-Paradise 


quently by other means. 


or other smuggled feathers unless the seller 
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can produce evidence to satisfy the courts 
that the feathers were brought legally into 
this country before the Tariff Act of 1913 
became effective. This is now under con- 
sideration in Congress, and if it becomes 
an item of the Federal statutes it will vir- 
tually mean that the last battle of the war 
waged by the Audubon Societies since 1886 
against the legalized feather traffic shall 
have been won. 

Of course, regardless of how stringent the 
laws may be made, it is probable that feath- 
ers for millinery decoration will continually 
be smuggled into the country. Despite the 
Association’s warden-force, Egrets in the 
southern swamps will continue to be killed 
because of the high price that the plumes will 
bring, and because there will persist a certain 
type of feminine mind that will be glad to 
possess and exhibit feathers too costly for 
their neighbors to procure. 

The fight has been a long and hard one, 
and a successful issue has been long deferred 
for two reasons: one, man’s lust for money, 
and, second, woman’s love for adornment, 
and these two passions may be ranked as 
among the strongest that govern the human 
mind. 


NEW JERSEY BOBOLINK LAW PASSED 


On April 8, there was successfully con- 
summated a result for which the New Jersey 
Audubon Society has been earnestly striving 
for the last five or six years, when Governor 
Edwards affixed his signature to Senate Bill 
80, according to the Bobolink a place in the 
list of song and insectivorous birds, with 
permanent protection, and removing from 
the list of game-birds the name of ‘Reed Bird.’ 

Until almost the last moment, prospects 
for the success of this measure were extremely 
discouraging. The bill was introduced Jan- 
uary 31, and was not reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Game and Fisheries until 
March 7, reaching a vote in the Senate on 
March 16. It passed that House by an 
affirmative vote of eleven, exactly the neces- 
sary number, and with four opposition votes, 
one of which was cast by Senator Allen, 
President of the Senate, who also spoke 
against the bill. The bill was favorably re- 


ported by the Assembly Committee on Game 
and Fisheries on March 30, despite a very 
reliable previous statement to the effect that 
it had been passed in the Senate, with the 
distinct understanding that it was to be held 
in the Assembly Committee on Game and 
Fisheries. Under suspension of rules, it was 
passed by the Assembly on the same date 
that it was reported, by a vote of forty-two 
to nothing, and was transmitted to the Gov- 
ernor. While in his hands, it was discovered 
that there was a legal error in the title, and it 
was recalled by Senator Case, who introduced 
it, amended and repassed in the Senate on 
April 7, and in the Assembly on April 8, in 
the very last minutes of the final day of the 
session. 

This bill probably established a record for 
measures of its character, in the considera- 
tion that was accorded it in the last minutes 
of the session, when it was amended and re- 


passed. Such consideration is usually re- 
served for bills that legislators consider 
infinitely more important than they are wont 
to consider wild-life conservation measures. 
From its introduction to its passage, it meant 
the most continuous and strenuous effort on 
the part of its sponsors, who enlisted the co- 
operation of the Junior Audubon Class mem- 
bers in the schools, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and every available agency 


QUAIL AS A 


In some sections of the country an errone- 
ous idea appears to exist as to the attitude of 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties toward the Quail, some people thinking 
that the Association desires to see the Quail 
put on the ‘song-bird list’, and thus perma- 
nently withheld from the realm of field sports. 

With this there is given a copy of a letter 
written by the President of the Association 
to Representative Simon F. Zook, of Penn- 
sylvania, who recently was fathering such a 


This 


bill in the legislature of that state. 
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of progressive citizenship in this fight. The 
passage of this bill is a triumph for Audubon 
work and removes a long-standing stain from 
the fair name of New Jersey. 

Hearty congratulations are due the New 
Jersey Audubon Society, and especially its 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish for this splen- 
did victory in the interests of the much- 
persecuted Bobolink. 


‘SONGBIRD’ 
letter may be regarded as representing the 
Association’s attitude toward the subject. 


Mr. Simon F. Zook, 
House of Representatives, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
My dear Mr. Zook: 

Your letter of March 31, inviting me to 
appear before the Game Committees of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives on 
April 5 in support of your bill to put the 
Quail on the ‘song-bird list’ reached me this 
morning. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies does not advocate the placing of the 


April 2, 1921. 
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Quail on the ‘song-bird list’ and this is the 
attitude it has always held. As historic evi- 
dence of the fact that we regard this bird as 
strictly a game-bird I may mention that in 
the old ‘Model Law’ prepared by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, and which, as a result 
of campaigns instituted by workers of this 
Association, was adopted in forty-one states, 
including Pennsylvania, the group of birds 
to which the Quail belongs is specially de- 
clared to be game-birds. In most states this 
bill was known as the Audubon Bill and in 
many places today is known as the Audubon 
Law. 

If the ordinary safeguards thrown around 
a game-bird, such as bag-limit, limited shoot- 
ing-season, non-sale, and other usual pre- 
cautions do not prove sufficient in prevent- 
ing the numbers of the species from becom- 
ing unduly depleted, then it should be pro- 
tected by a closed season of a few years’ 
duration in order to allow the bird to re- 
cuperate in numbers. 

A law placing the Quail on the song-bird 
list, or in other words giving it perpetual 
closed season, is likely to have a tendency to 
defeat the very object for which the bill was 
enacted. The class of people that has taken 
most interest in this bird in the United States 
is the organized sportsmen. In many states 
these bodies, representing thousands of good, 
worth-while citizens, in order to perpetuate 
their opportunities to go afield with gun and 
dog, have expended much time and large 
sums of money in feeding Quail during peri- 
ods of heavy snows and have also been re- 
sponsible for the introduction of tens of 
thousands of Quail for the purpose of restock- 
ng depleted coveys. Many of these organi- 
zations are also active in apprehending and 
reporting those who kill the Quail by illegal 
methods or at unseasonable times. 

It is my opinion that, especially in many of 
the northern and central states, the Quail 
today would be almost as rare as the Passen- 


THE WYOMING 


The officials of the Government Bureau of 
Biological Survey state that a good increase 
from the survivors of the southern Yellow- 
stone elk herd is looked for this year, in view 
of the unusually favorable winter just past. 
Last year’s rains, it is said, produced a plenti- 
ful growth of feed on the ranges, and as a 
result the elk are reported to be in excel- 
lent condition, with the prospect of only 
a normal death-rate, instead of a repeti- 
tion of the heavy mortality of the winter 
of 1919-20, due to lack of forage and a 
severe winter. 
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ger Pigeon if it had not been for the efforts 
of the game-protective organizations of 
sportsmen who have long been the chief 
active force in securing and encouraging the 
enforcement of laws for its preservation. If 
in attempting to protect Quail the bird is 
removed for all time from the list of birds 
that may ever be hunted, you virtually take 
from it the solicitous protective influences 
of the one large class of our citizens which has 
done most for its protection in the past. 

This Association has many fights with 
sportsmen’s organizations on the subject of 
whether the Bobolink, Meadowlark, and 
some other birds should be regarded as game- 
birds. However, the wise directors of an 
organization working for reform do not allow 
their zeal to carry them beyond the bound- 
aries of their true functions and objects. 

My experience has been that in most in- 
stances the fortunes of the Quail may witha 
fair degree of safety be left in the hands of 
the game-protective associations which have 
an intense personal interest in the preserva- 
tion of the species. 

If it comes to a fight for recognition of 
proprietorship of the bird between the land- 
owners on one side and the people who desire 
to hunt them on the other, and in which, 
therefore, the fortunes of the Quail occupy a 
secondary consideration, the matter assumes 
a little different aspect, and yet the well- 
being of the bird is still at stake. 

You may always count upon the support 
of this organization to fight to the limit of its 
powers to any factors which threaten the 
continued existence of all desirable species 
and if the status of the Quail in your state 
demands a closed season for a term of years 
to insure its protection we shall be glad to 
lend our support to a bill to attain this end. 

Regretting that I do not feel at liberty to 
accept your invitation, permit me to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
T. Gr_Bert PEARSON, President. 


ELK SITUATION 


Reports from representatives of the de- 
partment engaged in the work of seeing to the 
welfare of the elk say that in the district 
tributary to Jackson Hole, including the 
Gros Ventre and Buffalo Fork valleys, the 
elk now remaining of the southern herd num- 
ber about 9,000, having been reduced to this 


number from almost 20,000 in 1919. There 
was such a shortage of feed in the winter of 
1919—20, resulting from the severe drought of 
the previous summer, that in addition to hay 
purchased and fed by the state it was also 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
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spend about $36,000 for hay to save part of 


this herd from starvation. 

The tremendous loss that has recently 
occurred in this herd cannot be attributed 
to a single cause. The one most responsible, 
however, is the almost total lack of suitable 
winter range in Government ownership. 
Were these winter ranges within the National 
Forest the solution would be comparatively 
simple, even though disastrous to the settlers 
dependent upon these ranges for their sus- 
tenance. Areas upon which the elk are abso- 
lutely dependent for winter forage are now 
largely in private ownership and can only be 
secured for use by the elk by purchase or 


some other arrangement with the owners. 


NEW YORK 


At the last session of the New York Legis 
lature, which recently adjourned, amend 
ments were made to the game laws, some of 
which we must regard as being decidedly 
detrimental to the interests of conservation 
in the state of New York. There have been 
135 salaried game-wardens. ‘These men have 
been trained with great care for their duties, 
ind for some years have been uniformed, 
which gave added dignity to their position. 


he recent change in the game laws reduced 
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The areas within the forests most suitable 
for winter range for the elk have been set 
aside for that purpose as a temporary expedi- 
ent, but these areas are neither well suited 
nor located to meet the objects desired. Even 
with this assistance the elk are only able to 
mild winters, and when a 


survive severe 


season occurs, losses from starvation are 


appalling. It must inevitably follow that 
this herd will soon be reduced to the number 
for which hay can be provided unless winter 
ranges are immediately provided for them. 

It is not too late to preserve the elk in 
goodly numbers; but there must be a thor 
ough recognition of responsibility and ade 
quate state and Federal legislation. 


LEGISLATION 


the number of this active, salaried force of 
game-protectors from 135 to go. 

Governor Miller also has seen fit to release 
George D. Pratt from the position of State 
Conservation Commissioner. There appears 
to have been no expressed dissatisfaction 
regarding Mr. Pratt’s administration. He 
was removed simply to make room for a 
political friend of the Governor. Such things 
often happen in a republican form of govern- 


ment such as that under which we flourish 


YELLOWSTONE PARK AGAIN ATTACKED 


Senator Walsh, undismayed by the defeat 
of his bill in the last session of Congress, has 
again undertaken to induce our Federal law 
makers to permit the damming of the Yellow 
stone River where it flows out of the Yel 
lowstone Lake, in order to provide water for 
private commercial projects in his home state 
of Montana. ‘This Association and its friends 
will tight this new effort of Senator Walsh, 
and any others who attempt to despoil the 
National Parks, with all the strength at our 
command. For some reason he has adopted 
the unusual method of introducing his bill 
twice in the Senate and these bills are today 
known as $.274 and $.275. The measure 
reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that the right is 
hereby granted to the state of Montana to 


erect and maintain a dam across the Yellow 
stone River at a point to be selected by it, 
not more than three miles below the outlet 
of Lake Yellowstone, for the purpose of con 
serving the flood waters draining into said 
lake, for use in the irrigation of lands in the 
valley of the said river beyond the bounds oi 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

“The said dam shall be so constructed as 
to serve as a bridge for foot and vehicular 
travel over said river, and shall be of no 
greater height than is necessary to maintain 
the level of the said lake at the mean high 
water mark, hereby declared to be six feet 
above the mean low-water mark. 

“That plans for the construction of the 
said dam shall, before work is commenced, be 
approved, and the mean low-water mark, upon 
the request of the said State, shall be fixed 
by the Director of the Reclamation Service. 

“The work of construction of the said dam 
shall be conducted only by the said State of 
Montana, or by some irrigation district or 
association of irrigation districts authorized 
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by it, and the right to the use of the waters 
conserved through such dam shall never be 
authorized by the said State except by the 
qualified water users of irrigation districts. 
The flow of the water through the said dam 
shall be regulated and controlled by the said 
State of Montana. 

“The right to authorize the use, for the 
development of hydroelectric energy, of any 
of the waters conserved by means of the said 
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dam, is hereby reserved to the United States, 
but any revenues derived from such reserved 
use shall accrue to the state of Montana for 
the benefit of the said state or the irrigation 
district or districts assuming the charge for 
the construction of the said dam. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to authorize the construction of diver- 
sion or conduit or other works save said dam 
within the Yellowstone National Park.”’ 
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